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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

y 
| 
PARLIAMENT has given three days to the Colonies! And though 
the immediate topic brought before the House of Commons was 
the grievances of the youngest and remotest of them—New 
Zealand—the discussion was really cf great importance and in- 
terest ; for it concerned the whole Colonial policy of the country 
towards settlers and aboriginal races, and the conduct of the 
official department which of all Government branches most needs 
reforming. The discussion was marked by talent and painstaking | 
on all sides. Each of the three days had its separate characteris- 
tics. On Tuesday, the case for the colonists and the colonizing 
company of New Zealand against the Colonial Office was opened 
by Mr. Charles Buller, in a speech which may justly be called 
great as well as long ; disclosing a tissue of arrogance, disingenu- 
ousness, and injustice, seldom equalled even in Colonial annals. 
The wronged parties having been repeatedly cajoled by pretences 
of redress from Lord Stanley, and as repeatedly disappointed, now 
made a last appeal to Parliament. Mr. Buller moved for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House ; intending to propose for the adoption 
of that Committee the resolutions passed by the Select Committee 
last year, not as strictly applicable to existing circumstances, but as 
still true in the main, as recommended by an authority recognized 
in the House, and as supported by the recorded evidence in the Blue 
Book. How little this was a mere party movement is attested by the 
fact, that a Conservative supporter of Government, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, seconded the motion. The only other speaker that night 
was Mr. Hope, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies; whose mi- 
serable special-pleading, in answer to broad charges involving 
questions of statesmanship, served to strengthen the case against 
the Office: his speech was like a message of excuse spoiled in the 
delivery because scarcely understood by the messenger. The 
Wednesday’s discussion began with a sally by Captain Rous ; 
who in behalf of his absent sea-mate, Captain Fitzroy, assaulted 
the Company much as he would a hostile man-of-war, with nei- 
ther scruple nor measure,—plainly intimating the charge that it 
had swindled land-buyers and labourers: and afterwards, Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, the Member for the Missionaries, more sleekly hinted 
charges of unfairness. They were coolly brushed away by Mr. 
Aglionby and others ; who referred to the authoritative vindica- 
tion in the Blue Book. Mr. Barkly, the promising young Mem- 
ber for Leominster, rose on the Conservative side, and gave the 
debate a higher character, by calling for a revision of our whole 
Colonial policy ; sketching very liberal views of his own, though 
a Conservative and a West Indian proprietor. This higher ground 
was well maintained by Mr. Hawes ; and Lord Howick exempli- 
fied in the positive and evident results of misrule in New Zealand 
the inefficiency and viciousness of the machinery for governing 
our dependencies. The position of Ministers had become 
much more critical in the progress of the two-nights de- 
bate: the miserable position taken up by Mr. Hope was clearly 
untenable ; the sight of intelligent and independent, but not way- 
ward or secretly malignant Members, rising on their own side to 
demand Parliamentary interference with the Colonial Adminis- 
tration, showed the strength and extent of the conviction that 
there was something radically wrong; the more analytical speakers 
had given aim and development to the reasons for that general 
conviction ; and on Thursday, the question was vigorously brought 
to an issue by Mr. Ellice, in an address of strong practical | 
Sense, calling for a Ministerial declaration as to future plans. 
Mr. Cardwell’s able piece of special-pleading, more creditable 
than Mr. Hope’s, scarcely delayed the accelerated progress of the 
debate: Mr. Mangles, a member of the Church Missionary So- | 





| 


ciety, courageously exposed the bad and tortuous policy of the Mis- | 
Sionaries ; Mr. Colquhoun, another Ministerial remonstrant—Mr. | 
Sheil, a Whig accusant of broken faith, in his own pointed lan- | 


| came before the honourable Commons. 


guage—kept up the fire of attack ; and at length, Sir James Graham 
was drawn forth with the declaration of a new and conciliatory 
policy. Some incidental reflections on Lord John Russell's share in 
past mistakes called him up, with further proofs of the untenable 


| nature of the original Ministerial position ; and lastly appeared Sir 


Robert Peel, even more conciliatory than Sir James Graham. 


| The chief concern of the colleagues was to bring off Lord Stanley ; 


which they did after a fashion, by pleading that he was not 
much worse than others had been before him, and by shielding 
him from a formal censure with so much of their organized ma- 


| jority as they had, not without diligence, contrived to keep to- 


But to seve the man, they were obliged to surrender his 
policy. His Governor, so obstinately upheld, is abandoned to 
the foe—quite given up. The Ministerial construction of the 
“treaty” with the savages at Waitangi is maintained in terms, 
but evaded ; for while the proprietary right of the Natives over 
the waste lands is asserted, those lands are to be recovered by a 


gether. 


| screw—a tax with confiscation on non-payment. A new Governor 


is sent out—Captain Grey, of South Australia; the colonists are 
to have their interests consulted ; friendly relations with the Com- 
pany are to be cultivated ; perhaps the capital of New Zealand is 
to be removed from Auckland; municipal institutions, with large 
powers of local taxation, are to be established ; and probably a re- 
presentative form of local government will follow in a short time. 
After all this backing-out, Lord Stanley escaped, and Mr. Buller’s 
motion was negatived, by a vote of 223 to 172. 

Irish affairs have engaged a good deal of attention. 


The May- 


| nooth College Bill has passed its last stage in the House of Lords; 


where it had to undergo the fiery ordeal of a speech from the 
Duke of Neweastle. The advent of the Lord of Clumber, with 
his regardlessness of self, the niceties of logic, or the graces of elo- 
cution, puts to shame the cooler and more artistical Apostles of the 
Lower House—the Inglises, Plumptres, or Colquhouns. One 
sees that he is in earnest—really afraid of Popery and retribution ; 
and if we had many more such representatives of “ good old 
Tory religion” surviving’, it would be very difficult to deal with 
Ireland otherwise than by penal laws and dragoonings. 

Mr. O’Connell has made his appearance in the House of Com- 
mons as one of the Apostles, to echo Sir Robert In-lis’s nrotest 
against the new College scheme as “ godless.” After his long ab 


| sence, “the Liberator” falls into his place very well as an “ ho- 


nourable and learned Member,” all on his good behaviour, with 
the word “humble” repeatedly in his mouth. 

His first act in the Legislature, however, was to interpose in be- 
half of private and local interests—those of the Hibernia Bank 
and Royal Bank of Ireland; for whom, with his lieutenant Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, he tried to obtain some privileges under the Irish 
Banking Bill. This isa tangible proof for the people of Ireland 
that the Repeal Association offers practical advantages to its mem- 
bers: the Hibernia Bank is represented in Conciliation Hall, and 
the Association does not scruple to make a Parliamentary agent 
for the bank out of “the Irish Moses.” 

More stirring interest attached to an “ affair of honour ” which 
Last Friday evening, 
Mr. Roebuck took occasion to pass biting strictures on the Repeal 
Members who stay away from Parliament: he described Q’Con- 
nell as pandering to the bad passions of the Irish in order to pro- 
cure supplies for his urgent necessities; and declared that he 
could not respect the social position or intellect of those who fol- 
low such a leader from motives of wounded vanity, in order to 
obtain under his favour the notoriety which they cannot achieve 
elsewhere. Next day, Mr. John Patrick Somers sent a construc- 
tive challenge to Mr. Roebuck—an invitation to drive a couple 
of small leaden balls at each other out of short tubes, by way of 
vindicating the dignity and intellect of the Repealers. In the 
still existing state of public opinion, no challenge to a duel is a 
laughing matter, except from a person in trade or in a menial 
service; so Mr. Roebuck, instead of laughing, was very gravely 
and decorously scandalized at this attempt to overawe freedom of 
debate: he called upon the House to vindicate itself rather than 
him: the House was as solemnly shocked as if it had never heard 
of such a thing before ; and Mr. Somers was obliged to apologize— 
with “his tongue in his cheek.” There was much of that un- 
pleasant ingredient truth as well as bitterness in Mr. Roebuck’s 
attack; and it was, says the Speaker, none of it “ unparliament- 
ary. We suspect that anything may be made Parliamentary by 
avery easy process—by making it very periphrastic. Ta ce a 
score or two of words, and you may call gentlemen the low, silly, 
notoriety-hunting parasites of a mercenary impostor, as we learn 
from Mr. Roebuck’s successful periphrasis; and we gather from 


| an inuendo in the very apology of Mr. Somers, that by a like 


process you may call your censor a liar. However, Mr. Seton 
and some other persons having died rather recently in duels, the 
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House of Commons very much disapproves of the practice ; and, | ridden by Captain Hobson before it was concluded, since he 


in reprimanding Mr. Somers, puts forth an authoritative edict 
against the custom. 


If parties in Spain were not in a perfectly debilitated state, it 
is evident that there would be more civil war. Don Carlos’s ab- 





dication of his throne and prison, and the equivocal manifesto of 


his son, have received further elucidation from an address by the 
retired “ King,” to the Spanish nation, not published authorita- 
tively like the other documents, and not partaking of their dis- 
creetly-equivocating character. There is no sign that the Car- 
lists have reacquired any strength in Spain, and they seem to 
falter in the movement. The London Globe states, “ from the 
best authority,” that “ M. Guizot is perfectly satisfied w ith the 


assurances that have been given to him of the determination of 


the friends and partisans of the late Regent w ho are in France to 
remain tranquil and wait for eventualities.” That the Ministerial 
party, however—the jumble of Moderados, Liberals, and adven- 
turers—are in alarm, is apparent from the prevalent rumours of Car- 
list risings, Ayacucho conspiracies, and such dark terrors. Mesn- 
while, the Esparterists begin to have hopes : the Globe learns from 
influential members of the party who have just arrived from Ma- 
drid, “ that it is not the intention of the Progressists to attempt to 
take any advantage of the difficulties in which the Government 
is placed by the late stir of the Carlists. To use their own words, 
as given in French, they will remain avce les bras croisés ; but 
they will not be indifferent to any eventualities that may arise ; 
and if their aid should be applied for as the only means of defeat- 
ing the Carlists, they will make their conditions in favour of 
liberty.” They do not feel strong enough to fly to the sword. 
Parties in Spain are in the condition of the lion and the tiger in 
the fable, exhausted with fighting for their prey ; only that the 
wolf is so exhausted too that he cannot carry it off in safety. 


Debates and Broceedinas in BWarliament. 
New ZEALAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. CHARLES BULLER moved, 
“ That this House will resolve itself into a Committee, to consider the state 
of the Colony of New Zealand and the case of the New Zealand Com 
pany.” His speech, setting forth the reasons for the motion, was one of 
great length, occupying nearly four hours in the delivery, and filling eleven 
or twelve columns of the Morning Chronicle. We appealed, as a member 
of the New Zealand Company, to the House, to prevent the rights of pri 
vate property from being violated in the persons of the Company, either 
by arbitrary repudiation or disingenuous misconstruction. The individual 
grievance, however, was lost in the far greater case of public mismanage- 
ment; and he was willing to waive the letter of the contract, and to rest all 
their claims on the equity of their case. starting, that the 
House agreed with him as to the advantages of colonization; and he vividly 
described the great natural resources of New Zealand as a field for settle- 
ment; capable as it is, by its internal riches and maritime position, of becoming 
the Britain of the South—mistress of the Southern Ocean. Its attractions 
long ago drew colonists to its shores; and to such an extent has “ land- 
sharking ” been carried, that in 1838, twenty-three persons, employed by 
the Church Missionary Society, alone sent in claims for 196,000 acres of 
land—the Reverend Henry Williams obtained 11,000 acres, Mr. Fairburn 
40,000, the Reverend Mr. Taylor 50,000. In 1825, Hengi, a chief who 
resided in England under care of the Missionaries, introduced fire-arms in 
great quantities, which led to wars of extermination; and that, combined 
with the introduction of ardent spirits and other causes—among them the 
substitution of the blanket for the mat, which induces fevers—menaces the 
absolute extinction of the Native race. The New Zealanders are 
in the proper sense of the term; having been habitually and rather obsti- 
nately addicted to cannibalism; inferior in arts and government to the 
Caffres of Southern Africa or the Indians of America, but partaking of the 
Negro’s tractable character, and having even some turn for agriculture; 
while there is no repugnance of races as between him and the White. 
There are probably but 100,000 people in all New Zealand, with a terri- 
tory equal in extent to the United Kingdom; and almost all of those are 
confined to the Northern half of the North Island. The civilized man is 
bound to treat with kindness the weaker with whom he is placed in 
contact; but to deny the right of man to cultivate the 
absurd and even wicked; and both lawyers and moralists have agree 
that the savage can only be considered as entitled to the ground he 
actually occupies. For Europeans to occupy the remainder can do thi 
aboriginal inhabitant harm. Make him lavish 
he will accept, and you merely inflict the freater injury on the ob- 
ject of your mistaken bounty, by inflaming his Against 
such a result the New Zealand Company endeavoured to guard, by making 
provisions for the Natives less in direct payments—though even in that 
shape probably more was given than Penn gave for Pennsylvania—than 
by niaking a reserve equal to one-tenth of all the lands in every settle- 
ment, to be an inheritance for the New Zealand chiefs: that tenth, in the 
town of Wellington alone, is already valued at 20,000/. It was hoped 
that the mass of the Natives would become labourers; and that in such 
way the two races would be assimilated. That for saving the 
Natives from humiliation and degradation has been thwarted by a narrow 
and unsound policy of an opposite kind. Mr. Buller recounted the dis- 
covery and taking possession of New Zealand by Captain Cook in 1769; 
its annexation to the colony of New South Wales; the subsequent 
attempt by a fiction to waive the sovereignty of this country, and to 
recognize the “independence” of the islands, as declared” by 
chiefs at the instigation of Mr. Busby; the giving way of all that tom- 
foolery to reality, when, spurred by a report that the French were about to 
send out a penal colony, a colony was organized and sent out. Almost at 
the same time, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Palmerston 
—who would not “stand any nonsense "—demanded explanations of the 
Colonial Office; and Captain Hobson was instructed to procure the cession 
of the sovereignty. The result was the “treaty of Waitangi,” negotiated 
by Captain Hobson's agents, at the cost of a blanket for every signature, 
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| may call uninhabited also, 
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finally took 





possession of the greater part of the islands on the title of discovery, with. 
out waiting for signatures. The treaty contains an article confinnine to the 


Natives the full and undisturbed possession of their lands, estates, t sher 





&c.—the common provision on taking possession of any country for ry 
curing to the inhabitants undisturbed possession of their proj. ty : but Mr 
Buller argued, that it must be construed to refer to private property alone. 
and not to sovereignty, and therefore that it could not properly obstruct the 
settlement of the unoceupied lands. Another article in the treaty for} ude 
any direct dealing between the Native and the White man: but those 


whose interest it was to revive “land-sharking” set the Natiy 
provision, intended to protect them. They began to repudiat 
quarrelled among themselves for the right to sell land 


unst that 
ity, and 
nder their 


Parlian w] c] 


act ol 


pressure, Captain Fitzroy, disregarding an fixed 
the Government price of land at 1/. an acre, first allowed it to be bon ht 
direct from the Natives on a “fee” to Government of 10s., and then Ye. 
duced the “ fee” to 1d. That permission, indeed, is the k timat result 
of the interpretation which Lord Stanley put upor treaty of 
Waitangi, in making it recognize Native property in the unocenpied 
lands; and therefore Lord Stanley, and not Captain Fit uld 


be blamed. 


The interpretation was but a part of a pol cy systematical] 
hostile to the } 


Zealand; for that, in t 





colonization of New 





the bottom of the whole mischief,—the hostility felt by the Cx | Office 
to the colonization of New Zealand. Mr. Buller described the attempt of 
the first colonists to establish some kind of rule among themsely: s; Captain 
Hobson's being sent as Governor, and his location of the Colonial Govern. 
ment at Auckland, faraway from the English settlements; the l specu 


lation in land fostered by the officials, which soon exhausted the capital of 
the Auckland speculators and reduced the town to beggary and s : 
the hostile temper which made Captain Hobson send so 
ton to reduce the settlers, desiderated the prese { 
ment, to submission—his crimping of settlers for Auckland—his s 
appointment of two Magistrates who were obliged to be remov: 
misconduct—the appointment of Mr. Clarke, 
to be “ Protector of the Aborigines,” with his son, a lad of « 
Sub-Inspector. In spite of all this mismanagement, the process of colo 
nization went on: Wellington, New Plymouth, and Nelson, were 
a supply of labour was furnished—roads and useful public works 
on foot; for the Company, originally forced by Lord Glenelg t 

character of a trading corporation, so far from being one instituted 





who only 


a gunsmith and 





settled— 








sake of gain, sold its lands and expended the proceeds in public ects 
leaving a very small proportion to pay the expenses of its establishment. 
When Lord John Russell heard that New Zealand had become a British 


colony, he recognized what was always the principle of our law, the repu 
diation of all purchases from the savages, who, having no tétle but 
larger right: but he rigour 
of that principle, and, regarding the promotion of European settlement as a 


occu- 


pancy, cannot of course confer a relaxed the 





meritorious consideration, he made an agreement with the Company, (in 
1840,) undertaking to grant laid to them at the rate of an acre for every 
5s. expended, on condition of relinquishi: uli title derived fix the Na- 
tives. That sense of the agreement was plain; it has been confirmed by 
the subsequent avowal of Lord John; and, on the strength of it, the New 
Zealand Company embarked in greatly extended enterpris« In the Co- 
lony, however, the authorities construed it to mean that the Compa must 
prove the validity of the purchase from the Natives. Lord Stanley has 
supported that interpretation; and told the Company, that if dissatisfied 


Thus pressed by the bad taith of Government, 
(in May 
their lands as 


they might “ go to law.” 
the Company accepted 
1843,) under which they were to be put in posse 
holders with a prima Sack title to defend their position against Native or 
other claimants. Captain Fitzroy was sent out as the new Governor, with 
instructions from Lord Stanley, which were kept secret from the Company 
until February 1844; when they proposed to refer the whole matter to a 
Select Committee, composed of five opponents and ten supporters of the 
for three of those ten, three others suggested by Mr 
yet that 


a new agreement from Lord Stanley 
ion of 





present Government: 


Hope were substituted; Committee, so composed, adopted re- 


solutions so favourable to the Company, that Mr. Buller intended to 
propose the adoption of the same resolutions by the Llouse. The 
arbitration of that Committee, however, has been set asic: nd by 
the last accounts, Captain Fitzroy had been thirteen months in the 
colony without putting the Company in possession of a single acre of 
land. The result has been calamitous to the settlements; and many of 
the colonists are reémigrating to other colonies, or returning home in de- 


spair. Meanwhile, nothing whatever has been done for the Natives, whose 
interests were the pretext for this hostile policy. On the contrary, the Na- 
tives have been permitted and encouraged to commit such outrages on the 
White settlers, that a war of extermination between the races is imminent. 


Deprived of his revenue by the ruin of the colony, Captain Fitzroy has re- 
sorted to the wildest vagaries to recruit his finances, till at length he has 
come to the old Spanish tax on the sale of all kinds of property. For thos 


extravagancies, Lord Stanley, who appointed and upheld Captain Fitzroy, is 
to blame; and Mr. Buller called upon the House for redre 
that if the House went into Committee, he should move all the resol 
passed by the Select Committee last year, except the first, whic! 

censured the settling the country without leave, it would be 
hypocrisy in him to move. He might ulditions, called 


ttions 
as it 


Company tor 





also 


propose s« 


for by the alteration of circumstances since the Committee's lute 
were passed. [Such is a meagre outline of the heads of Mr. Buller’s 
speech; which was closely woven in its texture, and filled up with proofs 
and illustrations. We subjoin extracts; somewhat puzzled where to 
choose, the whole was so excellent. ] 

Diminution of the Native race-—* The decline of their numbers was so large 





as to be visible to superficial observation. Some districts, formerly peopled, are 
now absolutely uninhabited. A tribe of 2,000 in one place is re to fifty; 
another of equal numbers to twelve survivors. * * * Of thet which I 
have thus described, there appear not to exist in the whole extent of New Zealand 
more, if so many as 100,000 inhabitants. There is one little island which may 
be regarded as uninhabited; the Middle Island, far the largest of the t we 





its inhabitants are suppos t unt to 1,500 
in an extent as large as England and the Lowlands of Scotland. In the Southern 
half of the Northern Island there are not 10,000 inhabitants. Almost the entire 
Native population is to be found in the Northern half of the Northern Island. . 

Natural right to waste land—*1 know no principle of reason, no precept of 
revelation, that gives the inhabitants of one valley in Kew Zealand a right to ap- 
propriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley in preference to the Englishman, who 





| 
and in some instances a glass of rum to boot; a treaty which was over: | cannot find the means of subsistence at home. I apply to the savage no principle 
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which I should not apply to the most civilized people of the world. If by any | dental touches, It is an impression of great industry, great comfort, a all. 
unimaginable calamity the population of France, for instance, were reduced from | of r ipid, steady cure pro: reas. You feel that here at lea t all the first dis om 
the thirty-five millions whic h it now maintains, to 200,000, which is about the | forts and perils of a colony are got over. ‘There is no appearance of external hos- 
roportion of the population of New Z land, and if these 200,000 were almost | tility. The savages are turned into labourers and domestic servants, att ed to 
Posted to Brittany and Normandy, and cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, ; the various families of the « s, accustoming themselves to Eur iabits 
no more than one acre in a thousand, do you think we should allow this har 1} pean comtort | eems cert that the colony will very 1 be in- 
ful of men to devote that fine cou wi 5 " el te il sup] of food; nay, that before long it will be able to pur- 
that every neighbouring nation we f jus | ‘ t cha y expo of fo und wool, and oil, and flax, and tir All 
destitute riads to obtain their food from th nl wih weeds and ’ t the people 1 ded ' was to continue unmolested in the nest 
would oth ise subsist alon ? It seems to me wicked t p the Pid 1 thin Wi ‘ have | no mixture of feeling in contemplating 
man to cultivate the wilderness. Justice demands, no doubt, that if civi | h i Hk seen with pleasure the destitute enabled by | est 
when thus seeking new fields for his labour, be brought in « ct istry t foo | lite | the untouched forest 1 ib- 
and weaker race, he is bound to treat his iY ighbour with the utm« erv tot f ma Hk ild ha ‘ Gio « | God |e on 
and kindnes Not merely are v t to dey ! f any actual } wr la und « l ing to aid a u 
session Which he enjoys, but justice 1 that we should do our b ] r und t wy that evil misch in ig 
vent his bei thrown into a posit elative int ty, 1 to Insure wre t I can if | l 1 Sta y to 
prove tim his con uth m cor ! with tl | t S| si t ec, ¢ i imyguiry brougat 
country. | know not how, in th pect, we can lay d ny better | t f tl t hh j man 
than th ways recognized | o " | h t | ft | ial 
They nev pretence ltoa ria it pri t hind ! t nul 
The principle of our law, in ¢ th th " h " tl the u | { the 
that mm setthng amon iene t was net our duty to i ‘ Zea i< ‘| t n would ha 1 fair 
any rig! they them Ht , cept or toere i pre " t litigation t his 

jou of ri alogous to the proy wv rights of | ! l i iu | it tler into fea ‘ iles 
laid down by Vatel, by all writer i the law of nations, Lb vn lav coll 
js, that in dealing with the sav ho po ses no t vidual propert Va / / / ject of ' tiga 
in land, or of a power of alienatin ‘ tor | ht tot f — After all, t these : iN ti matter 
which he act md no mo | t i ilwa i t I may appl fine-sounding a term ition 
that the civilized man had a right to limit the I ! i l t ‘ ild have been quiet! ttle ‘ re 
tracts for the chase. In New Zealand no sucl fo | ww what v such 
not hunt ; his occupations of land we letinite i l | | t! ‘ s8- 
they consisted of th I l ly If) t al his ba he 
wh yury did you ’ | t 1 You t f ‘ ‘ ‘ llars 
noth \ i any lawyer m t< revard is | | ) | his natural st uch 

Lavish t ug away of land—* The Legislative ¢ wil states, that ingu u t " ff hood hich | ick 
had s un that the Crown could t at the outsi la ore than 1,700,000 of lL} id ft ti t exe ot ‘ or t rT rvel 
the 60,000,000) acres of ava | | N Zeal i that the « i V | t umd tl ! itu the 1 ier- 
58.000.000 of a s were the private propert f 100.000 Nativ had re i t esult in s t m the | On 
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any reserve express my admiration for its system of colonization ; yx 1 * What, t t { Ma ? Ad 

in emigration lds. out of the 20s. or 30s. paid for every acre sold by it, it sec t New Zealand ¢ pa i clear | publicly ule 

a large supply of labour to its settlements. By this mean talists were private comment, that t ent who had t out | 

duced to embark in the new colony. The settlers were not chance o ot it a effect whateve We made an agreement 

own efforts for the construction of roads and public worl Phe Com] with re i wt, of which the Minist who wa 
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tlers: and we thus contrived to join with the simplicity md entery ot v set t unt t Company by your t i hay 

society the refinement of English manners and the control of a public opi ( | ‘ to those lands, and of all mea ploy 

con enial with our own.” 1 lal Ole I uu repeate te They 

Claims of the Settlers.—* Putting the Company as , however, the por ween the land h tl } I for 
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be impossible for me, by collecting these images together, to raise in your 
that impression which the book, without labouring to do so, creates by thes 
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give the people of New Plymouth and Wellington a title to the lands which the 
Commissioner had awarded them, he has offered to give them land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auckland, where it was well known that he had none to give. On 
their refusal to accept these terms, he threatened the inhabitants of Wellington to 
remove them bodily to Auckland.” [Mr. Hope—* When did you receive this in- 
telligence ?”] “ Oh, quite recently; much more recently than anything the Co- 
lonial Office has heard. You know we are always two months ahead of you with 
our intelligence. Well, will any one wonder that the result of these things has been 
to produce ruin and despair? From all our settlements we hear of constant emi- 
gration to the Australian Colonies, and even to South America. And not a ship 
comes to this country but it brings back some labourer or emigrant of a higher 
class, who, having exhausted his resources in New Zealand, comes back to the 
precarious chance of regaining employment in the country where he had aban- 
doned his connexions.” 


Mismanagement of the Natives—1 will not now comment on what is a 


shameful feature in the conduct of the Government, and that is, the utter absence | 


of any measures exhibiting a real care for the improvement of the race. All the 
money nominally spent on them has been, in fact, jobbed away in pernicious ap- 
pointments of Protectors and Sub-Protectors. i 
ments have been taken out of our hands, and kept unproductive; while those of 
the Government in its own settlements turn out to be non-existences. Nothing 


has been done by the Government for the education of the Natives, nothing for | 





The New Zealand estimates exhibit a vote of just 
90/. a year for these purposes. The policy of the Government towards them may 
be described in a few words. Afraid of their physical force, it has had no object 
in view, with reference to them, but that of pacifying them with the immediate 
concession of their demands, without a thought of the effect on their welfare. 

* * Scattered handfuls of whalers lived for years all along their coasts, 


their religious instruction. 


among them, making use of them as servants, intermarrying with them, main- | 
taining ascendancy over them, and holding their own in almost unbroken security. | 


For five months before the establishment of British authority in New Zealand, our 
settlers at Wellington, fifteen hundred in number, lived quite peaceably with four 
hundred savages in the midst of them, and their various tribes all around. Mr. 
Jerningham Wakefield mentions, in the book to which I referred before, that 
during the first years of the Wellington settlement there was hardly a respect- 
able family that had not a couple of Maori labourers attached to it. One or two 
very clever Natives made fortunes in European occupations. Mr. Waketield him- 
self employed a large number in what he mat to make, for their benefit, a very 
increasing flax-trade. Your Government came, and set them quarrelling for an 
additional price for land; and has raised up an animosity, which a sense of injury 
will not speedily allow to subside in the stronger race. You encouraged their 
aggressive spirits by refusing to check the first petty outrages; and you have 
gone on till you have raised a feud of blood between the two races. You have 
filled the savage with an overweening idea of his own strength, you have altered 
the kindly feelings of the settler into those of resentment and alarm. What 
could you gain to compensate for this? It is not more certain that the sun is in 
the heavens, than that this animosity must ultimately end in the degradation and 


extermination of the Native race; all the experience of the world proving that | 


when the savage enters into conflict with the White man, he must ultimately pe- 
rish, being as weak in comparison with the other as the child with the full-grown 
man. 

The New Governor.— “You could not even recall Captain Fitzroy without 
mingling some mischief even with so beneficial an act. For, with warning of the 
great likelihood of such a step being forced on you, you had taken no steps to 
provide a new Governor, and have allowed six weeks to elapse between the news 
of his recall and the name of his successor reaching New Zealand. I have no 
objection to make against Captain Grey, who is said to be nominated to the post. 
He has the character of an able, zealous, and conscientious gentleman, and has 
acquired credit in the government of South Australia. At the same time, I should 
better have liked, in the present difficult state of New Zealand, to see sent there 
from this country some one of higher station and greater weight: and, so infinite- 
ly important is the choice of a Governor, that, for this special occasion, it would 


have been a wise economy to employ such a man as Sir Henry Pottinger, at a | 


salary worth his acceptance, in setting this distracted community to rights.’ 

Mr. Monckton Mines seconded the motion; enforcing some of the ar- 
guments. 

He fully agreed with his honourable friend in thinking that this was a ques- 
tion of national importance, with respect to which they were not to consider any 
particular Government or any particular Minister, but the real question affected, 
which was the progress and the power of England throughout the world. He be- 
came a member of the Committee of last year knowing as little of the matter as 
Members usually did: he became a member of it without any preconceived ideas 
or prejudices; and he had formed his opinion upon the subject after the fullest and 
fairest investigation and the most deliberate exercise of his judgment—an opinion 
in which many of his friends who sat on the same side of the House with himself 
altogether concurred. 

Mr. G. W. Hore (Under-Secretary for the Colonies) said, that he rose 
under no small embarrassment, not merely on account of the magnitude of 
the question, but in consideration that there rested upon him the defence 
of one who if he were present would be well able to defend himself; and he 
feared that injustice would be done to his character in consequence of the 
great deficiency of his advocate. He would not attempt to answer all the 
aspersions on Lord Stanley, but by answering the reasoning on which they 
rested. 

His noble friend had been charged with hostility to the Colonial interest, 
and with hostility to the New Zealand Company, and hostility to emigration: 
but he knew something of the noble Lord's sentiments, and he could assure 


the honourable Member, that he looked upon emigration, well regulated, as one of | 


the great resources of the country. He looked upon it not as a resource to be 
taken up inconsiderately, or as a resource against mere pauperism. 
believed, that in the most important particulars, the opinions of the noble Lord 
were identical with those of the honourable and learned gentleman. Because the 
noble Lord did not admit that colonization was a remedy for all evils, it was too 
much to assert that he was an enemy to colonization. There was the testimony 
of the New Zealand Company themselves that the noble Lord had not acted in 
hostility toward them: to prove which, Mr. Hope read a letter written by Mr. 
Somes, on the 10th June 1842, acknowledging the “ generous spirit” in which 
Lord Stanley had done justice to the objects of the Company, and thanking him 
for the tenour of instructions which he proposed to issue to the Governor. What- 
ever concession the noble Lord was able to make he had made; and he relaxed 
some of the strict terms by which the Company had before been bound down. 
But when a demand was made which involved the interest of the Natives of New 
Zealand, a discussion arose as to the rights of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Hope contradicted the attempt to describe the New Zealanders as 
being of such low character— 

Cannibalism is fast disappearing; 40,000 of the Natives have become Chris- 
tians; some of them own vessels, engage in trade, and follow the pursuits and 
professions of Europeans. Why, then, had the honourable and learned gentleman 

laced them in so debased a scale of civilization? Because it was necessary for 
im to show that they had no rights, or that they should not be respected. 

Mr, Hope insisted that the separate nationality of the New Zealanders 
had. been récognized in such a way that the recognition could not be repu- 
wfliateds Nit Jad been recognized by successive acts of Parliament, by William 


The Native reserves in our settle- | 


Mr. Hope | 


| the Fourth, by Lord Normanby, the “treaty of Waitangi,” by purchase f 
land which 2,000 British emigrants effected with the Natives in 1836. a 
by the purchases of the New Zealand Company itself, alluded to in the sabe 
lished despatches of Colonel Wakefield. All the persons from New Ze 
land with whom he had conversed had alleged that the Natives were a 
fectly capable of effecting sales, and were completely cognizant of the title 
to their own possessions and of the boundaries of their lands; and whet 
was more, that good valid purchases of land could be effected, ‘which 
were not likely to lead to any trouble and disturbance. Lord John Rus. 
sell had approved of the treaty of Waitangi and Captain Hobson’s manner 
of carrying it into effect; and had instructed Governor Hobson to respect 
“the territorial rights” of the Natives, and “ whatever may be the custom 
or the prevailing notion among them regarding the right of property and 
land.” The construction of the treaty to which objection had been taken 
was not due to Lord Stanley, but to Mr. Spain, an officer appointed ) 
| Lord John Russell— y 
| But when Lord Stanley was called upon to make compensation for an expendi- 
ture for which the Government was not answerable, he naturally looked to the 
treaty to ascertain what were the terms of the agreement which had been entered 
into ; and, instead of coming to the conclusion which the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London had arrived at, he came to a more reasonable conclusion, 
| That noble Lord, in making the agreement in November 1840, had in view the 
treaty which he contirmed in July. It was not unlikely, nay, scarcely possible 
that he should do otherwise ; for what were the circumstances under which the 
Company came to the noble Lord? They accepted altogether their title from 
the Crown ; they did not rely at all upon any purchase. But it was stated in 
| the agreement that they had purch: largely ; nay, more, that it appeared ag 
early as May 1840 that large purchases had been effected. Not only that, but 
| before the Company applied to the noble Lord, they had sent out two thousand 
persons to take possession of land in the colony. Now, if the Company did not 
purchase that territory, was the noble Lord [Stanley] to presume that they went 
out to deprive the people of their land, without any title or any purchase ?~ They 
sent out thousands of persons ; and as early as May 1840, they had received 
107,000/. for land sold. Was it, then, to be presumed that the whole of these 
transactions was a mistake, and that the Company had purchased nothing? Was 
the noble Lord to regard the whole of these purchases as mere waste paper, and 
that the whole responsibility was to fall upon him ? 
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Mr. Hope read a few lines from Lord John Russell's letter to Mr. 
Somes, in order to show that Lord John understood the Company to have 
made large purchases of land. Mr. Cuar tes Buber called upon him to 
read on. Mr. Horr complied, and read the remainder of the letter; which 
explained Lord John Russell's view, that the Government would not be 
released from its engagement to the Company if the claims of the Company 
were incomplete or totally unfounded. 

It appeared that the Company had laid out 60,0007. in the purchase of land. 

Mr. BuLLER—* Not all in land.” 

Mr. G. W. Hope—It might not have been all laid out in land; but the question 
was, whether the Company had any land? The Company claimed as against the 
public 60,0002. as purchases made by them of land; and yet they claimed under 
the agreement with Lord John Russell, from the Government compensation, upon 
the ground that they had not made any such purchases. The only construction 
which could be put upon all this was, that their purchases were not satisfactory 
under the treaty. They were to take their elke in particular localities; but 
those localities might be such as were occupied by the Natives. And so it turned 
out; for the lands claimed were in the occu; ation of the Natives. 

Mr. Hope read an extract from a letter by Colonel Wakefield to Gover- 
nor Hobson, in August 1841, in which he said, “ It is presumed that the 
| Company has acquired a valid title from the Natives to a very large terri- 
tory”; and also an extract in which the Directors of the Company approved 
of Colonel Wakefield’s conduct in the negotiations. Mr. Hope was not 
prepared to say that Captain Fitzroy had done all that had been expected 
of him; but he had done all he could to give possession to the settlers with 
the consent of the Natives— 

So far from Captain Fitzroy being indifferent to the interests of the settlers, it 
appeared that he had determined in the last resort to have recourse to military 
force to obtain possession of the land. Could he have gone further? Lord Stan- 
ley had been charged with all the disasters which occurred in the colony, and 
more especially with that lamentable oceurrence which took place at Wairan: but 
the occurrence of these transactions rested with others, and not with Lord Stan- 
ley or Captain Fitzroy. Colonel Wakefield made his purchases in a hurried and 
desultory manner; and Mr. Spain's testimony was explicit, that they were incom- 
plete transactions, and that the title had never been fully acquired. The embar- 
rassments complained of arose from the precipitate conduct of the New Zealand 
Company in the transmission of settlers while the titles were incomplete ; and when 
| they now turned round on the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, it was 
for the purpose of covering up these transactions from the public view, and hush- 
ing them into silence. 

He now came to the real question—the real state of the colony; and he 
averred that the representations of Dr. Evans, on which Mr. Buller relied, 
were exaggerated. 

As to further measures for the security of the colonists, a regiment now under 
orders to proceed to New South Wales had had its destination changed to New 
Zealand. All the force necessary to maintain the moral influence of Great Britain 
was prepared, and would be ready to be employed on the scene of action: a vessel 
of war was already stationed in one of the harbours of New Zealand, and Govern- 
ment was prepared to take every measure that circumstances might require. 
Captain Grey would not be fettered as to details, but at the same time he agreed 
with the Government in its general views: from Captain Grey's zeal and activity 
| in the public service, he was led to hope that great benefit would result from this 
| appointment. * * * He could not conclude without expressing his fervent wish, 
| that by the magnificent operations now carried on we may be enabled to fill up our 
| dominions in New Zealand, not, as in many other regions, on the ruins of the abori- 
ginal races, but by combining in the bonds of good will families of mankind whom 
it had been hitherto found impossible to amalgamate, and by pursuing a just and 
conciliatory course of conduct, annihilate that antipathy of feeling which has 
caused the White and the savage to look upon each other with a mutual feeling 
of aversion. He must protest against the course taken by the honourable and 
learned Member, and the noble Lord opposite, and would give his decided opposi- 
tion to the motion. 

The debate was adjourned, about one o'clock. 

The debate was taken up on Wednesday by Captain Rous; who de- 
sired to give the New Zealand Company a full opportunity of explaining 
and defending the charges made against them. He denied the low charac- 
ter given of the Natives; mentioning proofs of their “ chivalrous” disposi- 
tion and shrewdness. He traced the rise of the New Zealand Association, 
| formed by certain honourable gentlemen in that House; their cupidity 
| being excited by “a Mr. Wakefield,” who recommended New Zealand as @ 
| site for colonization: their plans were rejected by Parliament; but, in spite 
| of the united authority of Crown, Lords, and Commons, the Association 
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formed themselves into a Company, in which 1,600 shares or 40,000/. were 


transferred to the members of the Association, though their property in 
New Zealand would not have fetched 100/. in the Sydney market; they 
sold 100,0007. worth of land-orders without possessing one acre in the 
colony by a bond fide tenure; without waiting for advices, they sent out 
916 cabin-passengers and 909 labourers, under Colonel Wakefield, to a 
barren country without shelter or protection from the cannibals; aided by 
Mr. Barrett, a whaler who had led a vagrant life among the Natives, Colonel 
Wakefield professed to buy 20,000,000 acres of land—the price consisting 
of shoes, hats, umbrellas, beads, ribands, razors, shaving-boxes, shaving 
brushes, sealing-wax, combs, Jew’s-harps, muskets, and tomalhiawks. Captain 
Rous defended Captain Fitzroy’s conduct, as rendered inevitable by his difli- 
culties. He made in his own person two distinct charges against the New 
Zealand Company,—first, that they had illegally sold land-orders to the 
amount of 126,0002., when they had not one acre of land Lond fide belonging 
to them; secondly, of decoying men into their service, ‘and induei 
labourers to quit their homes on the promise that they should be provided 
for, and then leaving them destitute. In proof, he quoted a regulation by 
the Company, holding out a promise of supplies for immediate wants and 
employment for those who could not obtain it elsewhere; and then a 
letter by Mr. Wicksteed, the rent at New Plymouth, who said that he 
“endeavoured to evade it by sending the applicants for employment a long 
distance from home, making no allowance for time spent in the journies, 
or for time lost in bad weather.” ‘The sooner the Company was extinct, the 
better for New Zealand and for the world at large. 

Mr. AGiionBy said, that the statements of Mr. Carrington, who was 
Captain Rous's authority, should be received with caution: Mr. Carrington, 
who had been a surveyor to the Company at New Plymouth, had made 
extortionate demands for remuneration on account of services performed 
under a written agreement; and if he had grievances to allege they should 
be discussed in a court of law, and not in that House. The charges against 
the Company had been preferred before a tribunal, the Select Committee 
of last year, and they had been met. Further, the Government Commis- 
sioner of Land-Claims had reported that the 60,000 acres at New Plymouth 
had been fairly purchased by the Company. If the House would go into 
Committee on the subject, Mr. Aglionby would meet every point advanced 
by Captain Rous; but the question now before it was a far larg 
public interest, and he would abstain from encumbering it with the det 
of the Company's vindication. 

Mr. Bark iy (the new Conservative Member for Leominster) supported 
the motion; first laying down the general ground on which he did so, 

He knew that there were parties in that House who underrated the importance 
of our colonies, and represented them as burdens to the mother-country; but it 
was his deliberate opinion that no colony became a burden to the mother-country 
without mismanagement on the part of ihe mother-country. He was not one of 











er one of 








those who considered that there was any necessary connexion between a colonial | 


system antl the protective system of trade. On the contrary, he sincerely believed 
that, but for misgovernment, the colonies of Great Britain would have been as 
ready to receive the system of free trade as any other country. He believed that 
most of the errors and evils which had arisen in New Zealand were very much to 
be attributed to this disposition to undervalue our colonial possessions, and there- 
fore to disparage the importance of the objects which the New Zealand Comp 
professed, under the — of the Crown, to endeavour to attain by the sy 
tematic colonization of that country. 1 






The Colonial Department was totally des- 
titute of anything like a comprehensive system of colonial policy. Its action ap- 
peared to be entirely based on the state of parties in that House; now yielding to 
the prejudices of the agricultural interest, and now yielding to the demands of 
free trade—at one time consulting the Colonial interest, and at another opposing 
it—now admitting corn and flour 
on the admission of corn and flour from Australia. 

With respect to the question before the House, a most fatal error, which 
appeared to pervade the whole of the controversy which had taken place, 
was the confounding the colonists with the Company. He should much 
regret if those who supported the motion were understood to vote a general 
want of confidence in Lord Stanley, still less in the Government. He 
should be the last person to stand up in defence of Captain Fitzroy; but 
he could not help thinking that allowances were to be made for him; 
and that most of the emergencies which called forth these acts might have 
been foreseen, and prevented by instructions. And what guarantee was 
there for the future, when the new Governor, Captain Grey, was to be sent 
without instructions? With regard to the resolutions, they would need 
modification to suit the circumstances of the time, which have altered 
since the report of the Committee last year; and he could have wished 
He threw out one—while he would 
consider the interests of the settlers first, he would treat the Natives with 
good faith and kindness, like children; he would let the Missionaries be 
the pioneers of civilization, but would curb their desire to interfere in 
secular matters; and with regard to the Company, he said they should at 
once be prepared to buy up liberally all its interest in the colony, with a 
proper treatment of those under its authority, or at once to banish all un- 
worthy fears of the motives which influenced gentlemen in forming that 
Company. 

Mr. G. W. Horr explained, that Captain Grey was put in possession of 
the general views of Government, especially their disapprobation of Captain 
Fitzroy’s proceedings in regard to the land-claims and the militia. 

Sir Rozert INGLIs opposed the motion. He contended that Mr. Bul 
ler’s conclusions were based on a fallacy—the assumption that the New 
Zealanders were a people with whom the English could not deal as on a foot 
ing of equality; and he insisted that the Natives do know the nature of 
property and of dominion over land. He observed that the Company bought 
land for 7,3882. paid to the Natives, which they sold for 128,136 And 
these were the men who complained of the Missionaries’ instigating the Na- 
tives against them, and of Captain Fitzroy's taking the part of the Natives. 
He admitted, however, the respectability of the names in the Company, and 
the honourable motives of the Directors. 

Mr. Hawes accused Captain Rous and Sir Robert Inglis of attempting 
to distract attention from the real question, by diverting it to the policy of 
the Missionaries and the conduct of the Company, instead of fixing it on th: 
conduct of the Government, the welfare of the settlers, and the national in 
terests at stake. Sir Robert Inglis said that the Company bought land for 
7,388/. and sold it for 120,000/., implying that they had put the balance into 
their pockets: he ought to have stated, that there was a large outlay on many 
important public objects—their outlay really amounting to some 500,0001. 
As Mr. Hope had not touched on the causes of the present disasters of 
the colony, he would. He could not give the Missionaries credit for suc- 
cess; for they had succecded in diffusing little of that Christianity which 





some more practical suggestion 








from Canada, and now placing every restriction | 


prefers peace to war. Mr. Hawes criticized the proceedings of Govern 

ment which followed from Mr. Busby’s “ confederation” of chiefs; con- 
tending that New Zealand never was a really “ independe nt” state, and 
in } uting the Missior ary efforts against the settlement of the country to 
the fact that the Company interfered with their power. He reminded Mr. 
Hope, that in a Committee on the state of New Zealand which sat in 1840, 
he was joined in a minority with Mr. Hawes in asserting the very principle 
of the report made by the Committee of last year—condemning the ac- 
knowledgment of the Native right to waste lands, as preventing the proper 
remedy for evils connected with claims to land. Notwithstanding the two 
agreements of November 1840 and May 1843, the whole aflairs of New 
Zealand are left in confusion. The whole is the consequence of the mode 
in which our Colonial government is administered by a Board in London, 
with too much to do, and a proneness to listen to the interests of parties in 
this country and not to the interests of the Colonies. It was by the at- 
tempt to govern in that way that we lost the United States, that we risked 
Canada, and that we are losing New Zealand. In the East Indies, independ- 
ent of the Colonial Department, we most remarkable in 
knew not one instance in which they had 
than 











have an empire 
its career of prosperity. Le 
succeeded by Colonial Office 
bringing about danger, difticulty, distrust, and insubordination. 

Sin Howarp DouGras, having read all the bulky volumes that had 
been printed on the subject, and commanding the regiment to which the 
detachment now serving in New Zealand belongs, vehemently attacked the 
Company. Their sending out settlers in opposition to the wishes of the 
Government was pronounced by the Committee of last year to be “ highly 
irregular and improper”; he would rather say, rash and lawless. If he had 
been sent out to prevent the arrival of the settlers, he would have shipped 
them off to New South Wales. [Lord Joun Russetn—* Which would 
have been against the law.” ] (Much laughter.) Sir Howard Douglas 
warned the House, that if the treaty of Waitangi were violated, a much 
larger military force would be necessary to maintain our position in New 
Zealand. He called upon Government to revoke or annul the charter of 
the New Zealand Company; and to adopt the only means by which, in his 
opinion, the most serious misfortunes might be averted,—namely, to extend 
to New Zealand, at a convenient time, (and he thought the sooner the 
better,) that highe r order of colonial governinent termed a provincial 
establishment, which gave the power of establishing a free representative 


government in doing anything els¢ 


system. 

Lord Howick concurred in thinking that a representative system would 
lead to a better state of things in the colony. He passed over, as altogether 
unimportant in comparison with the great national interests at stake, the 
disputes between the Government and the Company: the real question for 
consideration was, whether the policy which had been adopted towards New 
Zealand had been calculated to promote the welfare either of England, of 
the settlers, or of the Native He acknowledged that Lord Stanley was 
not to blame for the mistakes committed by his predecessors; and the in- 
judicious proceedings began long before the treaty of Waitangi. Looking 
back at all past proceedings with the benefit of their present knowledge, 
it was impossible to say that any « f the successive Secretaries of State 
who had held office since the Peace had in their Administrations been free 
from mistakes. The recognition of New Zealand “ independence” in 1831 
or 1832, by the Government to which Lord Howick himself belonged, was a 
mistake. Perhaps the Administration which was the nearest to being free from 
error was that of Lord John Russell; whose faults were rather those of not 
giving sufficient instructions, and of not happily selecting his agents—for 
most of the difliculties had alr ady begun when Lord Stanley came into 
A large exception was the appointment of Captain Fitzroy, for 
which Lord Stanley was answerable. The question, however, was not 
whether this or that man was to be blamed, but whether the policy pursued 
towards New Zealand, as judged by its fruits, was wise. Ile concurred in 
blaming the Company for attempting to colonize the country without the 
sanction of the Crown; but in the most emphatic manner he acknowledged 
that they were greatly indebted to that Company which saved New 
Zealand to the British Crown, conceived a wisely-formed project, and 
showed great zeal, ability, and perseverance, in the execution of that project— 

Those, however, who condemn the “ rashness” of the Company, overlooked two 
material facts: at first, while the Company received no assistance from the Go- 
vernn for whose support they were obliged to pay large sums, the settlements 
prospe and the Natives were on the best terms with the settlers; but then, 
two years later, when the Government came in a spirit of vexatious interference, 
the difficulties became serious. And in the Northern part of the island, where 
the local Government has had all its own wv iv, it must be « ntirely responsible for 
the anarchy and confusion, From 1*32, when Natives were kidnapped to supply 
the market for dried heads, sold as curiosities in Sydney, to 1840, great progress 
had been made; at that time British authority was established; and from the 
moment that they had provided against the evils of anarchy and the due se« urity 
that very moment, instead of things improving, they became 

had been before; and the evils of anarchy were, if possible, 

He asked them, how they accounted for this? 

It was impossible for them to account for it otherwise than that there had been a 

reat error in their policy. The government of the country must, he said, be ill- 
conducted, or such serious evils could not have followed. 

The great faults of the policy were the mismanagement of land and the 
want of making British authority respected by the Natives 

Vhatever the interpretation of the treaty of Waitangi, it would have been de- 
sirable to retain the right of preémption and the exclusive sale of lands by the 


office. 











of property—from 
far worse than they 
greater than at any former period 











Crown. The principle of the New Zealand Company wa the proper one; ‘it was, 
o sel istribute it to these who 1 t tor it, snd then employ 
n to the country, and on public works; thus return- 

hit the land, tl ioney in the best manner, and the most 

ery hilli wasted upon the Natives was of no value; 

withdi i from objects that m ht be beneficial to the 

In condemning the actual proceedit s taken, Lord Howick 


sness of the Native claims by the instance of a chieftain 


had the best title to a particular district because he had 


sued thi inquiry at considerable Jer rth, and with 
showing how the hi tory of the colony proved the 
insubordination to have grown In proportion to the laxity and vacillation 
of the British authorities. The massacre of Wairau in 1843 he traced to 
the impunity with which Rangihaeata had seized some buildings in 1842— 

He said it deliberately, he said it coolly, but he gave it as his decided opuuon, 
that the tragedy of 1843, that dreadful calamity, was directly raceable to the 
impolicy with which the affairs of the Colonial Office were administered He said 





treatment; 


| the blood of these men cried out for a more eff clive protec tion of British subjects. 


In the despatch of Lord Stanley, dated 18th April 1844, he found no word of re- 
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mark ou the state of anarchy which was then proved to exist, and not one word 
of instruction as to the means to be taken to remedy this state of things, and 
reéstablish moral authority. 

Towards the conclusion of his spe ch, Lord How ick expressed his con- 
cwrence in the wish that Sir Henry Pottinger had sent out rather 
than Captain Grey; and he called upon the House to decide whether the 
first step should be taken in a new and improved system of governing 
New Zealand. 

_ debate was again adjourned, at about half-past one o’eloc! 


been 





1 Thursday, Mr. Eviice (Member for Coventry) resumed the discussion, 
‘i c calli ig for some declaration from Government of their future policy ; 
personally addressing Sir James Graham, and afterwards Sir Robert Peel, 
who entered the House in the midst of his speech. He hastily di 
the past; blaming the Company for having sent out emigrants without the 
sanction and protection of law, but in the strongest terms acknowledging 
their service to the interests of this country, for without them those colo- 
nies would have been lost to us. In his experience of forty years in Colo- 
nial aflairs, he never saw such an utter want of foresight, system, 
sense, and common prudence, as had been displayed in the adminis 
of New Zealand: instead of setting the Natives, the Missionaries, and 
English settlers against each other, Government should 
the conflicting parties—should have the Company, 
against it. But what would be their policy for the future? 
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“What is the construction which her Majesty's Government put upon the treaty 
of Waitangi? The Government ought to tell us at once what their meaning of 


ibt. ‘Tell the peopl of this 
whether 


in do 
you can give them Jand; or 


the ity of Waitangi is. Do not keep us 
country, whether, if be *y go to New Ze: land 

you must first go through the civing some more tobacco and Jew’'s 1arps 
to these poor savages, before you can give them any? Do you intend to treat 
New Zealand as a penal settlement ? Do you me Pan that the people in tl he colony 
shall not have any control over their own attai What do vou intend to be the 
institutions under which this colony is to be carried on?” Or did rent 
' the colony w 





farce of 





Governn 











mean to tell the House that no change was to be made—that is to 
be governed on the old system, from t ee Me. Barkly had sug- 
gested that Government should = ha e the rights and i ests of the New Zea 
land ( mipa “ T am entirely of a diiferent opinion. in the first place, it would 
cost a creat deal of money; and, in “the next ‘place, I should be very anxious to 
know, when the be dissolved, where were to 


New Zealand Com pany should 
y} 


find a sul I want to know 
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With all 








settlers are to look to, should the N ! | toexi 
its fantts, that Company has done in stimiable benetit, and is capable of renderit 
still further aid to the colony by the means it ‘ D | i the 











emigration. But, for God's sake, tell thet a it you mean todo 
with them fairly, and Jet them know what is to be their ultimate - 
owners in these islands.” It appears = it more force is to be sent out—another ré 
> regiment cannot be sent out at a les st than 100,000/.; new barracks 
must be built, and so forth; so that G vernment ought to give some estimate on that 
score. He was not one of those who jo ined in 1 censuring ¢ aptain lit roy: his mea- 
sures were not very intelligible, but his difficulties were great, and he was not fore 
1 of th m—that | ie would have no n in tl istancs 


i the colonists only began to invest their 
ch nani the case with his succes 

hey were prepared to conduct the colo 
»made really a British colony; for 
‘it was no longer a deypx nden¢ y of Ne 


























what authority it was < aeasnistered, or by whet authority tuxes we 
Did Government mean to | bring in any act to constitute it a British co F 
would provide for many irregularities and doubtful a l an to giv 
it a re presenti itive government ? Otherwise it we penal 
settlement; “and if the colony should prosper ! t 
would require more than one regiment, and would ’ t 
more th .n savages, to maintain order, for the people t] not sub- 
4 oie 





their coun 


mit—and I know not whether, if I were 
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submit—to the absolute control and government of the Cok as 
they are, a driven to a state of despe ration arising from eatment they 
have received.” “There is another point to which I wish to advert. You are 
about to establish a great cultural « lor y; and what do you mean to do with 





New Zealand the whole code 
roduce there th law of primo- 
Jands in New Zealand § 


m sume intelli- 


“Do you m an to sen 
Jo you mean to int 
to treat all 
juestion 


the la 
of 


vs relating to land ? 
vlish re al property-l w? 
geniture? The great object ought to be, 
chattel-property ; for it you do not settle the 
gible footing, you will occasion endless conius 
~ Mr. CARDWELL entered into an elaborate 
documents; to prove, first, that the separate nationality of the New Zea- 
landers, and their territorial rights, had been recognized, not only by sue- 
cessive Colonial Ministers, bezinning with Lord Normanby, but also by the 





ques at first ups 
ion. 


from 


string of quotations 


Company; next, that Lord Jolin Russell's agreement of November 1840 
was inconsistent with those rights, if it bore the coustruction now put upon 
it by the Company; but that originally, Lord Jolin Russell himself, the 
Company, and Colonel Wakefield, the Compar y's Agent in the colony, re 





cognized the “validity” of the Company's purchases from the Natives as 
the presumed basis of the grant promised in Lord John Russell’ 
ment. In defending Lord Stanley, Mr. Cardwell hinted that the apparent 
breach of that nobleman’s own agreement of May 1843 was imputable to 
Captain Fitzroy, who had disobeyed his instruetions, 
Mr. MANGLes confined himself to one branch of the 
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ct—the polie; 

















of the Church Missionary Society and of t Government towards the 
Aborigines of New Zealand; placing the Society first, because it was th 
author of the policy which Government adopted. He stated that he had 
long been connected with the Societ wd had been f eV | years a 
member of the Committee that managed its extensive operations in Nort 
ern India. He lauded the courage and devotion of the missionari vlhio 
first carried Christianity into New Ze: am when it was dangerous to 
enter the country. Their example induced others to visit the country: the 
tive population improved, and syste matic colonization began. then it wa 
t the Church Mission ary Society made the first false ste posing ¢ 
zation, « i the grounds that it would be unjust to the a arte rs 
and that it would interfere with their own xperime 
ts) version to Christianity, which they represented as advancing hand 
in-hand with civilization. That w < the pict e of the hes rather tha 
of the facts; for they had not been able to keep out a set of lawl ! 
abandoned White men, who fostered the passions and added to the vie 
of the Natives: exterminating wars between the Natives were carried « 
with more destructive engines; the race rapidly di i; and all tl 
was in the very district where the influence of the missionaries was pa 
mount. In fact, the moral power of the missionaries could no longer cope 


p around them; as was proved by the 
to establish a jurisdiction in the colony, 
Natives for police The 
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Pare —————— 
that the only way to counteract the lawless settler was to let i in a prepon- 
derating number of the peaceable and orderly. In execution of their false 
policy, the missionaries - ld the pen for the Natives in signing doe uments 
like the treaty of Waitangi, which were beyond their compre hension,—for 
the Government of New Zealand had cy; and the 
false | adopted with undiscriminating credulity by the ( olonial 
Office. gles contrasted with the weak rule of vacillation and false 
i Zealand, the paterna 
where we do not take 
though we protect and encourage them: a 
Sir Charles Metealfe hung up not only the assassin of Mr. William Fraser 
but the uployed him. Picture to yourself British |; : 
verned for as New Zealand has been 

Mr. CoLtguuoun, acknowledging the services of 
that out of their sphere they should not be perm ve 
confessed that he thought that the government of 
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excluded, for five 


men s years, pur- 
chased, and without which they could not obtain a return for their capital, 
pay for labour, or even live; and whether the House should that vo on 





The 


Parliament determinately 


consequences were replete with 


interposed. ‘To the 


without a remedy? r, unless 


proposed resolutions he 





could not asseut s he objected to several; and whether the treaty of 
\\ ngi was wise or not, it ought to be maintained. The thing wanted, 
however, was not the arguments in defence of past policy from the Under- 
See iryv for the Coloni the Secret to the ‘Treasury it end. 
! t for the future; and he entreated listers, with a view to the inte. 
rests of the settlers, of the Natives, and of the empire, to unce that 
t! } v of the Colonial Office was about to undergo a chan 


iid, that the facts of the case, as between Lord Stanley 
d Company, were few and simple; and those * fact 


tively against Lord Stanley. Lord John Russell 








" to grant t he Company four acres for every pound 
tl had expended in col ition: the terms of that cont ) 
it w laced beyond controversy by Lord John’s adopt f the ex- 
l ition given by Mr. Sor Governor of the Company: | t con- 
tract ever been fulfilled? 1 single acre been conveyed to the ¢ pany 
for their great outlay? If their case rested on that contract t would 
be complete. Lord Jolin went out of office; Lord Stanley came in, and 
he at onee entered into cor lict with tl Company. They } i 
| agreed to refer the matter to a Select Committee: « t ompo- 
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the same conclusion as that Mr. 
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larged: the Committee 

















Buller now invited the House to atlirm—-the resolutions cond Lord 
Stan] li najority voted Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Charteris, Lord 
Jo neis Egerton; the last even moving an am t re 
o Stanley. That isa fact. a pathy hap t do? 
Le and asthe Report, written by Le ick. mued 
him ned to think that he edentri to refut iH k 
in h » petition from the merchants of Londo presented by 
the ¢ Masterman, and signed inter alios by the ¢ ve 
George Lyali, was the next text for Mr. Sheil; who reminded the Premier 
ow he had on an oecasion boasted of great sustainment from tl rt 





answer to that petiti 
racted state of the colony —the e ant 
Sheil called upon those who thought that a 
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f the London merchants. What was the 
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authoritativeness and fractious sophistication, to vote for Mr. Buller’s 
motion. 
Sir James GrauamM began by stating his concurrence in two or three 


asserted on both sides of the House,—the importance of the subject; 











the value of the colony of New Zealand, with its natural resources and 
eographical position; the advantages of a well-ordered system of coloniza- 
nd the deplorable condition oi the colony. He admitted, with Lord 
k, that the difliculties arose from two causes—the questi pro- 
prietary rig and the absence of official control over the lawless spirit 
' hich manifested itself there. First, as to the question of title. He re- 





tulated the facts respecting the recognized independence of New 
md, even as early as 1814, but subsequently by Lord Normanby ; and 
relating to the treaty of Waitangi, adopted by Lord John Russell. 


Lord Stauley’s first difficulty on entering office was to reconcile the 








Low 
terms of the treaty, which secures to the Natives undisturbed “ pos i 
of their lands, with the terms of the ch: urter of incorporation granted t » the 
Zealand Company, which spoke of the lands “ oecupi ud enjoyed” 
the Natives: in the words used by Lord Ingestre, as spokesman for the 
Zealand Company, words in which Sir James agreed, thie treaty of 
Waitangi went upon the “ Missionary principle,” Lord John on the “ Coloniz- 





Sir James repeated and reinforced the documentary evidence, 
Lord John, the ¢ and plated 


ing principle.’ 


t all parties— its oflicers—conte 


ompany, 

















that the Company would be obliged to prove “valid” pureh trom the 
Natives: and a the extracts was one from a letter by Lord Joht 
Russell to Sir George Gipps, written on the 21st November 1840 which 
he said he fully intended to carry into execution his plan of a Conmnission 
to Inquire into the titles and elaims to lands in New Zealand. Lo Stan 
ley felt bound to abide by the treaty of Waitangi, the validity which had 

’ onstrated by Mr. Cardwell; and in the end of 1842, the mpany 

urred to proof of their tit the of I ‘Claims. 
\ second agreement was entered into in May express istruc- 





tions were sent to Captain Fitzroy to fulfil that agreement, by putting the 











Com] in possession of their lands, with a primd facie title for them to 
defend tinst other claimants. Captain Fitzroy disobeyed these instrt 

tio officer has been reca | of 1 ructions 1 
important particulars. Sir James ‘ ‘ i his dithewl 
ties: but his issue of inconvertible paper, his neglect of the $ uctions Ol 
Lord John Russell and Lord Stanley to embody a militia com} sed OL 
ettlers and of Natives who could be relied upon, and his total al lition ol 
customs-duties, were indefensible. In the course of controverting some ge- 
neral strictures on Governmeut, Sir James noticed the remark that the 
Colonial Office is too much swayed by home interests and i fluences; ob- 
serving, how powerful is the home influence of the Company, represt uted = 
both sides of the House, and how Lord Stanley would have led a muca 
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more quiet life h ud he yielded to that influence instead of standing up for | form of government would be suited to the colony: but he saw difficulties 
the interests of the Natives. Sir James proceeded to reply to Mr. Ellice’s | in the great distances bet n the settlements; and he thought that muni- 
questions , : cipal institutions h lar powers of local taxation, would prove 

With respect to the construction put by Mi upon the t Waitar had ) in North A rica, tl best germ of representat 
they construed it to secure the Natives full ssion of their lan nd estate ment. 4 nment prof tary compa in « . ° 
so long as they wished to retain tl t ve the Cr ' t of empt the ¢ ‘ ie ly that ld . 
and to extend to the Natives all t ! ts and privileges of British sub \ } | t t he present ¢ " 
act of th il Government, con i Lord John Ru l, prohibited t ike , anios } ’ 
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~ . Pal . oa 
Malta, a clergyman, brother to a Baronet who is in Parliament, has applied | lieved that, after a short time, when people got confidence in the banks, it 
to Government for permission to establish a school; that that application is | 


under consideration; and that the clergyman is a member of the Society 
of Jesuits. ‘The Duke of NewcastLe proceeded with his speech. He 
declared the Roman Catholic religion to be nothing but “ superstition and 
idolatry.” He described Government as conceding to the Irish because 


they are rebellious and numerous: the Duke of Wellington said that the | 


Government were quite overwhelmed. The Duke of 
“No.” The Duke of NewcastLE—* Yes! I will not be put down by 
*No’: Isay, yes.” Government said that the Repealers were so prostrate 
that there was no chance of their raising the standard of rebellion again, 
and that now was the time to be exceedingly liberal. On the contrary, 
seeing that those persons are nothing less than rebels, holding Parliaments 
of their own and legislating for themselves, nothing could be more un- 
worthy than to give them a boon to satisfy them. 


WELLINGTON— | 


; | in Committee on the Irish Colleges Bill. 
He believed it was un- | 


lawful to encourage the Jesuits, and that the Government were subjecting | 


themselves to the penalties of a premunire by founding or maintaining 
such establishments : : 

The Duke of WettincTon denied the interpretation put upon what he 
said by the Duke of Newcastle; and repeated the substance of his re- 
marks about Ministers having attained a “ position of strength,” and the 
Repealers being totally unable to carry any measure by intimidation and 
violence. In the course of defending the bill, he denied that it must be 
taken as the forerunner of other measures to follow it; though Govern- 
ment fully intended to consider every measure that could tend to the wel- 
fare of Ireland. To show that it would be impossible to endow the Roman 
Catholics out of the Established Church, and that the Established Church 
is secured by the most solemn engagements, he referred to the oath in the 
act of 1829; saying, “I take that oath to be nothing, I quote it for no- 
thing, but the enunciation of a principle.” 

On a division, the third reading was carried, by 181 to 50; majority, 131. 


On the question that the bill do pass, the Earl of Wixcmi_sEA moved as | 


an amendment, that its operation be limited to a period of three years. On 
what day, he asked, was the bill to pass?—On the anniversary of the day 
when the proud Barons of England wrested Magna Charta from the tyrant 
John. Lord Campspeti1—* ‘They were Roman Catholic Barons.” (A 
laugh.) ‘The Earl of Wixcuiisea could prove that the religion of the 
English Church at that time was very different from what Roman 
Catholicism was at present. The amendment was put, and negatived; and 
the bill passed. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Discussion. For the bill—Lord Campbell, 
the Earl of Ellenborough, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Chichester, the Earl of Rosse, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Brougham. 
Against it—the Bishop of Llandaff, the Duke of Neweastle, the Earl of Wick- 
low, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of Clancarty, the Earl of Winchilsea. 

NATIONAL Epucation 1N IRELAND. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Bishop of Caster presented 
petitions against the National system of Education in Ireland—one from 
1,306 clergymen of the Established Church. He proceeded with an at- 
tack on the system; declaring it to be a failure; deploring the termination 
of other educational institutions, such as the Kildare Street Society, the 
London Hibernian Socicty, and the Schools for Discountenancing Vice; and 
intimating, that the proper course would be for Government to support the 
National Schools, along with the parochial schools under the superintend- 
ence of the parochial clergy. 

The Earl of St. Germarns collected from the Bishop's speech that he 
wished to give to the Church Education Society a share in the annual 
grant, and in the superintendence over the schools; a proposition which he 
combated. In England, the money granted by Parliament is expended by 
two voluntary and irresponsible societies; but in England there is no re- 
cognized Board established to expend the money voted for education. It 
is not true that the National Board prevent the reading of the Scriptures— 
they neither prevent nor compel: there are 3,000 schools and 400,000 
scholars; in 940 schools, the whole Scriptures are read; in 1,340, extracts 


are read; and the Reverend D. Bagot, Dean of Newry, has given very | _— : 
:. | Asuiex stepped hastily from the bar to the body of the House, and 


satisfactory evidence from personal examination of the pupils as to their 
proficiency in their religious instruction. If a grant were made to the 
Established Church, the Roman Catholics would claim to be put on the 
same footing. 

In the debate which ensued, the National system was defended by the 
Archbishop of Dusiin; who expressed his belief that a great deal of oppo- 
sition now made to the system might be traced to the delay of Government 


in declaring their intentions respecting it. He explained, as to the extracts | 
| only a social but a great constitutional privilege ; for I can foresee the time when, 


used in several schools, that they were prepared by Dr. Arnold; whose au- 
thority had been erroneously quoted against the system. The Board was 


| your present menace, and to prevent future violence. 


assailed by the Earl of WickLow, the Earl of CLANcARTY; and supported | 


by the Marquis of Normanby, Lord MonreaGur, the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton, and Lord Srantuy. Lord Stanley declared that Government had 
not only issued no instructions at variance with those sent out by Lord 
Grey's Government, but were prepared fully to pursue the system unal- 
tered, 

The conversation dropped without result. 

BANKING IN IRELAND. 

The third reading of the Banking (Ireland) Bill having heen moved, on 
Monday, Mr. Smirn O'Brien proposed a clause to secure the interests of 
the Hibernian and Royal Banks. The clause made it lawful for any 
bank now existing in Ireland, although not heretofore a bank of issue, to 
issue notes on the basis of Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock transferred 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. 

Mr. O'ConNELL seconded the motion. He quoted a passage from Lord 


Devon's Report, describing the Irish as the most miserable people in Eu- | } t 
| House fora single moment. 


rope: the prosperity of the country is very much increased by banking 
facilities, and Sir Robert Peel, therefore, instead of restricting, ought to 
increase the currency— 

It was then too late to enter further into any opposition to the bill, and he had 
to apologize to the House for trespassing upon their time, but he wished to put 
upon record his humble opinion on the subject. He was old enough to saneeiber 
the former currency bill which had been called after the right honourable Baronet ; 
and he recollected that that bill had created more mischief in the country than 
had been effected by the French Revolution in France. ; 

Sir Ropert PEEL maintained that the prosperity of Ireland would de- 
pend more upon the stability of the banking system than upon any amount 


would happen as in Scotland, where there was little disposition to ch 
the notes. 

After a brief discussion, the clause was negatived, by 77 to 34; and the 
bill passed. 


ange 


CHALLENGING A MeMBER FOR FREE SPEEcu. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Rorsuck drew attention to 
a question not only relating to him personally, but affecting also the priyi- 
leges of the House. 

“ Honourable Members will perhaps bear in mind what occurred in th course 
of the debate on Friday last. On Saturday, a carriage drove up to my door 
and the following letter was delivered to my servant— . : 

“ Reform Club-house, 14th June 1845, Six o'clock, p, m. 
Unfortunately, I was not in the House of Commons last night when you spoke 
If I had been present, the necessity of address- 
ing a letter like this, which is one of inquiry, could not have arisen. But, having been 
absent, I am compelled to resort to the newspaper reports of the proceedings whic h 
took place, and of the language used; and I beg, in the first instance, to ask you, if the 
following words were spoken by you, or words to the same effect? ‘ This conside ration 
might have led to what had been witnessed, and those who followed in the train of 
such a leader deserved little respect either for their position or their intellect.’ If you 
used those words, the insult they convey to me, as a Repealer, is plain. My second 
question therefore is, are you prepared to ‘justify’ them? The meaning of the word 
Ihave underlined 1 am sure you are too well read in the old history of chivalry tg 


“Sir, 


misinterpret. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, J. P. Somers.” 

Sir VALENTINE BLAKE spoke to order. Any Member had an undoubted right 
to deliver liis opinion upon a question in debate; but he had no right to catechize 
or lecture other Members, and to utter offensive words regarding them. 

The SpraAkEn—* The interruption of the honourable Baronet is most irre. 


gular.” (Cheers from all sides.) 
Mr. Roesnvck—* With this letter was sent a copy of the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper. I wrote an answer, which I delivered next morning myself; and it 


was to this effeet— 

“ Sir—You will receive the answer your letter requires in the House of Commons, on 
Monday ; and I now give you full warning for your guidance in the mean time. I am 
determined that the free expression of opinion shall not in my person be coerced or 
checked ; and I shall therefore use the most stringent and effective means to punish 
I hope that you are sufficiently 
well read in the old law of your country to be aware of the position in which you haye 
placed yourself. 

“ T have the honour to be, &e., J. 
I have now te move that the letter of the honourable Member fo 
by the Clerk at the table.” 

The SpeaKER asked, if the Member for Sligo was in his place? Mr. 
Somers presented himself. The letter was read by the Clerk at the table. 

Mr. Roebuck proceeded to move a resolution in censure of Mr. Somers; 
stating his reasons. 

He might have claimed the attention of the law, and he should have done so 
but that this matter concerned the privileges of the House—its free expression of 
opinion on public men and public measures. “I used the words imputed to me, 
and I had a right to usethem. (“ //ear, hear!”) I havea right to assume that 
I committed no breach of the rules of this House, not having been called to order 
by you, Mr. Speaker, or by any other Member. (“ J/ear, hear!”) What are the 
words complained of ? ssume a right to say that I have little respect for the 
intellect of certain public men; and to go farther, and to add that I on no re- 
spect for their position in society. For using these expressions, a party comes 
forward and suggests to me that he should be allowed to shoot at me. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Is that, let me ask, any proof of superiority of intellect 2 
( Cheers.) Does that course support an opposite proposition to that I endeavoured 
to establish? (Cheers.) If it do not establish it, what does it do? — It gives to 
any Member careless of his own life, and having that species of physical courage 
which leads him to brave the chance of the pistol, the power to assail any other 
Member in the House who chooses to do his duty. P think it a far wiser and 
more courageous course at once to meet a proceeding of this description, by sub- 
mitting the matter to the House in the way I now submit it.” (Cheers from alk 
sides.) He called upon the House for protection; expecting their concurrence, 
when they viewed the calamities arising out of the practice of duelling that daily 
afllict society. He moved, “ ‘That John Patrick Somers, Esquire, having sent a 
challenge to a Member of the House for words spoken by that Member in his 
place in Parliament, is guilty of a contempt and breach of the privileges of this 
House.” 

Mr. Hume rose to second the motion; but at the same moment Lord 


A. Rogepuck.” 
r Sligo be read 





said— 

“ T second the motion with the greatest satisfaction: and, in seconding it, I take 
liberty of tendering to the honourable Member for Bath my most sincere and 
heartielt thanks; and I believe I may tender him not only my thanks, but the thanks 
of a very large body of gentlemen in this House, and of a still larger proportion 
of his fellow subjects out of it, who have viewed with disgust and horror the pre- 
valence of this miscalled law of honour. Under these special circumstances, we 
are doubly indebted to the honourable Member, because 5 is asserting for us not 


if this system were introduced into this House and into other deliberative assem- 
blies, our liberty of speech would be at an end. We should then meet as our an- 
cestors at one period met, not to feel the influence and the force of reason, but to 
dread the influence and the force of the sword. Therefore, in my own name, in 
the name of many gentlemen round me, and of many thousands of our fellow sub- 
jects, I tender to the honourable Member for Bath my most sincere thanks for his 
manly, courageous, and constitutional proceeding.” 

Mr. Somers rose, and said— 

“Sir, I have no hesitation whatever in withdrawing the letter, which is 


looked on as an attack upon the honourable and learned Member. It was 
merely a letter of inquiry. (Laughter.) The honourable and learned 
Member did not condescend to answer those inquiries. { do not call in 


question his motives for refusing; but 1 bow with unaffected deference to the de- 
cision of this House and of the Chair. (Cheers.) Iam not one of those who 
will play with the authority of the House, or attempt a dexterous accommodation 


| of offensive terms. I take the sense of the Speaker and of the House to be paramount 
| upon all oceasions, and will not be one to run counter to them. An opposite course 


of circulation: he had seen the same state of poverty in Ireland when | 


there was the most extensive and unrestricted paper-circulation. 


might lead to a great waste of time. I deeply regret that I wrote this letter, and 
that any matter personal to myself should have occupied the attention of the 
If the honourable and learned gentleman is satisfied 
with that explanation, I trust the House will be also satisfied; for I do not think 
I can say anything fuller or more explicit. At the same time, I trust the House 
will bear with me for a moment whilst I call the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber’s attention to observations which I am sure he must regret, and to the coars: 
imputations which are frequently put forth against certain Members of this House. 
(Cheers.) Honourable Members must really give me the liberty of saying that 
the honourable and learned Member's observations are not always in accordance 
with—I must be permitted to say it—truth. No; I will recall the observation, 
and will say with what entitles them to public respect. I now resign myself to 
the honourable and learned gentleman. Henceforth he may say anything he pleases 
of me, or of the party to which I belong. I have to apologize to the House for in- 
truding myself on its attention; and I once more declare I regret to lave been 


He be- | the cause of occupying its attention for one moment.” ( Cheers.) 
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Sir GeorGe Grey thought, that after that explanation, the House ought 
to pursue the matter no further— ' 

He concurred most heartily in the high approbation expressed of the example 
set for the second time by the honourable Member for Bath, as well as in the 
energetic denunciation of the barbarous and unchristian practice of duelling. He 
was opposed to it on principle as much as any man. At the same time, he 
begged to limit his applause of the conduct of the honourable Member for Bath to 
the present occasion, for he would not extend it to the part he took in the debate 
of Friday night. Honourable Members who did not accept hostile messages— 
who, instead of yielding to the mistaken opinion of society, brought matters of 
this kind before the House—ought to be especially guarded in the language they 
applied to others. *: 

A long and desultory conversation ensued. Sir Ropert Peet and Sir 
Rozert INGuis, highly complimenting Mr. Roebuck, concurred in recom- 
mending the withdrawal of the motion; which was also urged by Mr. Ep- 
munp Burke Rocue and Sir Henry Barron, with a somewhat stronger 
expression of indignation against Mr. Roebuck. Mr. Hume maintained, 
that the motion ought not to be withdrawn; since a question of privilege 
was at issue. Lord Howr1ck concurred in this; and suggested that the 
motion should be aflirmed, with an additional resolution stating that the 
House was satisfied with Mr. Somers’s ample apology. Mr. Rornvucx said, 
that he wanted no apology for himself: it was the affair of the House, and 
he left it in their hands. 

Mr. Sarru O'Brien attempted to recur to what Mr. Roebuck had said 
of himself in the debate which gave rise to the present proceedings: but the 
SPEAKER stopped him, as disorderly. 

At the suggestion of Sir Ronerr Peer, the word “ contempt” was 
struck out of the resolution,as needless; and the motion was aflirmed. 
Viscount Howick then moved, that in consequence of the full and ample 
apology which had been made by the honourable Member for Sligo, the 
House would not proceed further in the matter. Agreed to. 


Sm Henry Potrincer. Both Houses of Parliament adopted, on Monday, 
addresses in echo of the Queen’s message recommending a pension of 1,5001. a 
year for Sir Henry Pottinger, in consideration of his public services, particularly 
in China. 
DEEN, in the House of Commons by Sir Ropert Peer; and their eulogies of Sir 
Henry were reéchoed by the Marquis of L.aNspownx and Viscount PALMERSTON. 
In the Upper House, the Earl of ELLENnoxovGH complained that Sir William 
Parker, the naval commander, had not also had a pecuniary reward—* our oppo- 
nents having been more beaten by force of arms than influenced by the diplo- 
matists.” In the Commons, Mr. WiLLiAMs took exception to rewarding public 
services by a money-grant rather than by continued employment. One passage 


in Lord ABERDEEN’s speech, about the great opening for British commerce re- | 


sulting from the negotiations in Cnina, is interesting. “ I think,” he said, “ I may 
be permitted to state shortly, that the amount of British goods imported at 
Canton during the year 1844 is valued at 3,451,0001.; and that the exports of 
Chinese goods for British markets, from the same port during the same time, was 
not less than 3,383,0001. This is a much larger sum than the annual British 
and Foreign trade with the whole of China previously amounted to. Be it recol- 
lected, too, that this return is confined to Canton; I say nething about the North- 
ern ports of Shanghai and Amoy. I have every reason to believe that the trade 
in both those ports is rapidly increasing, and that there is every youre of that 
increase being continued for a long time. Our intelligent Consul in that part of 
the world, Mr. Macgregor, gives the most favourable view of our commercial 
prospects. He 3, that there is no appearance of any glut; that all persons 
engaged in Chinese commerce had fulfilled their engagements; that no bankrupt- 
cies of any note had been declared; and to this I myself may add, that I hope it 
will be in my power to lay such papers before the House as will show that the 
interest and the importance of these events are greater than any estimate yet 
made has affixed to them.” 


The Court. 
Tue circle assembled at Windsor Castle has been quite dispersed. On Saturday, 
the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, the 
Prince of Leiningen, and the young children, came to town by the Great Western 
Railway. The Dutchess of Kent also repaired from Frogmore to Clarence House, 
calling upon the Queen Dowager at Bushy Park by the way. In the evening, there 
was a farewell dinner-party at Buckingham Palace; at which the Dutchess of 
Kent, the Duke of Wellington, several members of the diplomatic corps, Lord 
Brougham, Lord and Lady Stanley, and other distinguished persons, were present. 

On Monday morning, the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours took their leave of 
the Queen, and, accompanied by Prince Albert, repaired to the Bricklayer’s Arms 
Station of the South-eastern Railway; where they parted from the Prince, and 
proceeded to embark at Dover for France. 

On the same day, the Dutchess of Kent received visits from the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and from most members of the Royal Family in town; and in the 
afternoon set out with the Prince of Leiningen, by the South-eastern Railway, for 
Dover, and Germany. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to the Italian Opera on Tuesday. 

Her Majesty gave audience on Wednesday to Sir Robert Peel. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the little Princes and Princesses and suite, 
left town on Thursday, by the South-western Railway, for Gosport; where the 
party embarked, with the usual observances, for Cowes; and landing there, pro- 
ceeded to Osborne House, the Queen’s marine villa. 

The Dutchess Ida of Saxe-Weimar arrived at Bushy Park, from the Continent, 
on Wednesday, with Prince Armand and the Pfincesses of Saxe-Weimar, on a 
visit to the Queen Dowager. 


The Metropolis. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex gave a splendid entertainment, at 
Girdlers Hall, on Saturday, to the Judges. 

A General Court of East India Proprietors was held on Wednesday, and some 
routine business was transacted. Mr. George Thompson moved for a review of 
the Rajah of Sattaral’s case; but the motion, supported by only two votes, was 
negautived. 

The Anti-Corn-law League held their first public meeting in Covent Garden 
Theatre since the Free-trade Bazaar, on Wednesday; when the Theatre was as 
crowded as ever. Mr. George Wilson, the Chairman, made a statement, from 
which it appeared that the amount received on account of the League fund for 
1845 (exclusively of the 50,0002. for 1844) was, up to 31st December 15-44, 
86,0007.; up to 17th June 1845, 5,6321.; by Bazaar receipts, 25,046/.; total, 
116,6871. 4 the seventeen days that the Bazaar was open, 125,000 people 
passed through it; and enough of the goods was left to make a bazaar equal to 
any ever held in this country. The next speaker was Mr. Cobden; who reviewed 
the progress of Free Trade in Parliament; and answered at some length the ques- 
tion of the Times, why it is necessary to have immediate repeal. The policy of 
that principle the Government had acknowledged; but they would not apply the 
rinciple at the present moment, nor would they say when they would do it. 
What were they thinking of, then, as a mode of repealing the Corn-laws? He 
knew very well. They were prepared to repeal the Corn-laws at a season of 
scarcity, famine, and distress—at a time like the years 1839, 1840, 1841. In 



























The address was moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of Anrn- | 


| 
} death of his companion. 


| those years scarcely any corn could be got from abroad; and yet these countries 
were to be depended on for a supply of corn, should Divine Providence think fit to 

| punish us with a bad harvest. Where was the supply to come from? The Go- 
vernment ought to be called upon to answer that question. It ought to be thrust 
upon them. Let the whole of the responsibility be thrown upon them. Mr. 
Cobden exhorted the supporters of the League to look sharply after the Parlia- 
mentary registrations. Speeches were delivered by Mr. Bright and by Mr. W. J. 
Fox; and the meeting broke up. ; , 

The first annual festival in aid of the Sheriffs Fund took place at the London 
Tavern on Tuesday, the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. The objects of the as- 
sociation are—to afford temporary relief to the distressed females and dependents 
of persons in prison, temporary ] ion for persons discharged from continement 
who have no means of present subsistence, tools and materials for debtors and 














criminals, and an asyluin for offenders on their discharge from prison. The funds 
amounted to 10,0002; and the sul ons of the evening to 1,0001 





The ‘United Law-Clerks Society, an institution founded for the purpose of 
affording relief to clerks when visited by sickness and old age, or when incapaci- 
tated from labour, for assi orphans of members, and for other 

) its thirteenth anniversary on Friday week, by a dinner 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern: Mr. Baron Alderson presided. The company 
numbered three hundred, including Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Horace Twiss, Mr. 
Daniel Waketield, and Sir George Stephen. The Society las a fund of 7,000L, 
subscriptions of the evening amounted 


widow a 











similar objects, celebrates 


and is very prosperous and useful. The 
to 5001. 

A public meeting was held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, to found a 
hospital for poor and distressed Germans. The Duke of Cambridge presided; 
s, Foreign and British, were present. A long list 
of Royal patrons, “protectors,” and subseribers, British and Foreign, headed by 
the Queen, was read. The Chairman stated, that the building used for the Infant 
Orphan Asylum, at Dalston, had been purchased; and that the King of Prussia 
had advanced 1,0001. towards the purchase-money, 500d. towards the foundation, 
ubscription of 100/., and 502, yearly towards paying the salary 





and several distinguished perso 


besides a yearly 
of a chaplain. ” The subse riptions of the day amounted to nearly 3,000/, 
Hampton Court races | 1 on Wed lay. The sport was not bad; but the 
amusement of the holyday-makers who flock to the place from town and the 
neighbouring country «lk ls more upon the adjuncts of the sport—the drive 
down, the bustle, and the fan—than on the legitimate pursuit of the race-course. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, Mr. W. J. O'Connell, a Repeal- 
Warden in London, recovered 501. damages in an action for libel against the 
Morning Post. In showing the confusion among the Repealers, the Post copied 
from a journal of that party the statement of a rumour, that Mr. W. J. O'Con- 










nell was only able to attend his duties as Warden on Sundays, because a lady, 
from whom he had embezzled money, wished to arrest him. 
In the Court of Exchequer, yesterday, Mr. Wakley obtained a verdict in an 


action against Messrs. Healy and Withers, for a libel in the Medical Times. 
The libel consisted of a letter signed “ Vindicator,” couched in language ob- 
scure, homely, turgid, and verbose, but meant to be “ strong”; and affecting to 
suggest to Mr. Wakley mean disproving the “ infamy” that attaches to his 
reputation. This was pu by the clever letter.” The Jury 
awarded 1507. damages 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Mary Anne Salisbury, the young 
woman who trumped-up so romantic a story of seduction, pleaded guilty to all the 
indictment rainst her for robbery. It was urged on her behalf that she was not 
“ quite right in her head,” and judgment was respited till inquiries should be made 
on that point. 

A youth named Warburton, a butcher, was victed of stealing money from 
the waisteoat-pocket of a man who was witnessing the execution of Connor; the 
culprit coolly taking the money at the very moment the drop fell. 

There were more trials for robbing Sir William Magnay. Court, Sir William's 
coachinan, was convicted of stealing hay; and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 

| ment. Jolin Ell pleaded guilty to a charge of stealing paper; Henry Cowdrey 
and John Dodge, a stationer, were in the same indictment, but they were ac- 











journal as a “ 











quitted ; as also was Cowdrey on another charge. 

On Wednesday, Holt, the cabman who caused the death of a man on Holborn 
Hill by driving against a cart in which the deceased was seated, was found guilty 
of manslaughter, but recommended to merc vy: he was ordered to be imprisoned for 


two months. 

Yesterday, Thomas Jennings was tried on a charge of slave-trading. Mr. 
Jennings commanded the brig Augusta, belonging to Mr. Pedro de Zulueta, who, 
as owner of the vessel, was tried in September 1843 on a similar charge. The 
case against the prisoner consisted mainly in the facts, that the brig was bound in 
1839 to the Galenas, where no trade but that in slaves then went on; and that the 
goods on board were consigned to persons accounted notorious slave-dealers. A 
great deal of the proceedings at the pre ial turned upon questions respecting 
the admissibility of evidence; much of which, of a documentary kind, was ex- 
cluded on technical grounds. The evidence in defence consisted of testimony as 
to the respectability and humanity of 4 's character, which was strong; 
and his counsel contended that there was nocase to go to a Jury; but the Judges 
prisoner was unhesitatingly acquitted, 











Jenning 





would not arrest the proceedings. The 
and discharged. 
On Thursday, Da 


el John Cock, a man in his twenty-first year, was tried for 
the murder of Han ] 


ih M v. Dh po ner and t leceased had been fellow- 
n Tavern, Holborn, but were suddenly dismissed 

together to take poison ; from the effects of which 

was with difficulty saved. Cock declared that the 
herself; and that she urged him to obtain the 
it with her. He did so; but was very sick, by 
0 n’s fate. The evidence did not disprove the 
, while it testified to the anguish he exhibited at the 
After consulting for half an hour, the Jury gave a 














statement of the isone! 


verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 


John Taylor, a cal residing in Gillingham Street, Vauxhall Road, 





was brought up at v Sti lice Court, yesterday, charged with stealing a 
quantity of plate and other valuable property from Buckingham Palace, where he 
had been employed as a worl 1 for many yeat he robbery was discovered 





na cab—why, does not yet appear— 
nerset House. On further search at the 
les, valued at 101, 401, or even 2001, were 

r, In the Police-stationhouse 
to vive false evidence as to 
ntleman, who “ boded and 


by means of a silver vase, which J 





and which was taken by the cabn 


Palace, it was f 





missing; while son 





f eighteen, residing at Bethnal Green, in trying experi- 
rhe youth was an acquaintance 
n very curious in ascertaining 





ments in hanging a ) 
of Tapping’s, saw him execute 1, and had since b 
what hanging was like. 

A child two years old has died in Amicable Row, Southwark, from its father’s 
: irt of periwinkles, two half-pints of beer, and a quantity of 
water, in the course of one evening! It turned black in the face, and fell from a 
chair, about midnight, and died in a few minutes. 

The Excise-ofticers were in error in making the seizure of tobacco mentioned 
last week; for when the samples were analyzed they were found to be free from 
is made at Mr. Taddy’s, in the Minories. 


having given it a qu 





adulteration. The seizure w: 
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The Probinces. 


A vacancy in the representation of the Western Division of Suffolk has been 
caused by the decease of Colonel Rushbrooke; who died on Tuesday evening. The 
late Member was a Conservative. 

The South Derbyshire Agricultural 
members present,—and resolved, that 
funds, it be forthwith dissolved. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the British 
of Science commenced on Wednesday, at Cambridge. The weather was very in- 
auspicious on the opening-day, for the rain fell he: avily. The 
bers was very fair, but the programme of business is said to be meagre. 
General Committee have recommended the dissolution of the Medical section. 
Many new members were admitted on Thursday; but the sittings of the several 
sections were not well attended, except the Geological, which was held in the Se- 
nate House; where Professor Sedgwick lectured on the geology of the 
Cambridge. From an abstract of the account read by Mr. Taylor, the 
it ap peared that the expenditure had been 2,240/., and there was a balance ¢ 


Society met in Derby, on Friday,—twelve 


as the soc iety could not g 


Association for the Advancement 





Treasurer, 
gainst 





the Association of 3642; being about 110/. less than on the preceding year. On 
Thursday, Sir John Herschell assumed the Preside ncy. 

Goulé, a Superintendent of County Police at Durham, has killed his wife, in a 
fit of insane unfounded jealousy. On the evening of the 10th instant he was 


harping on this theme, when the man whom he suspected, a Mr. Scruton, passed 
through the street; Mrs. Goulé said she would call hice j in to prove her innocence; 
Goulé refusing to allow her to do this, a struggle took place in the passage; and 
in the heat of the moment he took from his pocket a pistol, (which he had 
obtained as he intended to seize some smugglers,) and shot the woman through 
the arm. He then assaulted Mr. Scruton. On being committed to prison, he 


tried to destroy himself by cutting his throat with a penknife, but did not succeed. | 
| returned, 


Some days after, Mrs. Goulé died from lock-jaw. A verdict was returned, that 
Mrs. Goulé * 
in a state of great mental excitement. 

The inquest on the body of Mr. Seton was resumed at Portsmouth on Tuesday. 
Mr. Payne, who appeared for Lieutenant Hawkey, called Mrs. Hawkey; and she 
was examined at great length. She declared that Mr. Seton had frequently paid 
her attentions contrary to her wishes; used many contrivances to see her alone, 


and hinted at her meeting him on various occasions; and his conduct was such 


as was calculated to make a husband jealous if it came to = ears. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Hawkey was at drill, Mr. Seton called and said, “ It is no use 
humbugging me any longer,” and asked her if she intended to give him an 





opportunity or not ? 
and he knew he should have to go out with him in the 
not go out on the Common for nothing. 
not mind it. She forgot the date. 
Seton said, “ Good God, here is Mr. Hawkey !’ 
said, “ Can't you let me out?” It was not Mr. Hawkey who came at that time, 
but Mr. Pym. Nearly the last time she saw Mr. Seton, he offered her something 
in his hand; but she did not see what it was. He said that if she did not accept 
what he offered, he would not have any tie over her. He said, perhaps she did not 
think it of —_= ient value. She told him not to insult her any more by such 
offers. He said, “ Place yourself in the position (of some one whose name she 
did not know) with the Colonel of our regiment.” He named that Lord Cardigan 
had given that person a thousand pounds of jewellery. He s said, “ Would that 
be an inducement to her?” She said, “ No”; and he replied, “ If those are your 


end. He said he 


There Wi as a knock at the door, 
’ He ran to the table for his hat, and 





ideas, a man has no chance.” She remonstrated with him ae his wife; and 
he replied, “ That he did not care about her, nor she about him; they both 
pleased themselves.” She did not recollect whether Mr. Hawkey came in 
then. She did not mention this to her husband; she told Mr. Pym, [an 
intimate friend of Mr. Hawkey’s,] but not all. Her only motive for 
not telling her husband was fear of the consequences. Mr. Pym informed 
Lieutenant Hawkey of what Mrs. Hawkey had told him; and, on the Sunday 
previous to the duel, Mr. Hawkey insisted on his wife's repeating all 
to him: if she did so, he said, he would not take any notice of it. 


Mrs. Hawkey then related several things respecting Mr. Seton’s conduct to her; 








and her husband became very angry. At the soirée, Mr. Seton asked her to 
dance; she refused, and referred Mr. Seton to her husband for an ¢ xplanation of 
her refusal. Her husband tried to sit down by her several times, but Mr. Seton 


would not move. ‘This appears to have brought on the altercation which ended 
in the duel. Mr. Ellis, a Master in the Royal Navy, stated that Messrs. Hawkey 
and Pym passed the night succeeding the duel at his house, near Portsmouth; 
Other evidence 


they left it the next morning, and he had not seen them since. 
was given, but nothing new came out. The Coroner then summed up; and, after 


the Jury returned the following verdict— 
that the immediate cause of Mr. Seton’s death was the result of 
Operation, rendered imperatively necessary by the imminent danger in which he w 
placed by the intliction of a gun-shot wound, which he received on the 20th May last, 
in a duel with Lieutenant Henry Charles Moorehead Hawkey, of the Royal Marines 
we therefore find the said Lieutenant Hawkey and Edward Laws Pym, of the Royal 
Marines, as well as all the parties concerned in the said duel, guilty of wilful murder. 

“The Jury would further expres ss their unanimous conviction, that rythin 
which the best professional skill, the greatest attention, and the utmost kKindne ss could 
Suggest, was rendered to Mr. Seton by his respective medical attendants.’ 

A most alarming accident occurred on ‘Tuesday morning on the Great We 
Railway, about two miles and a half on the London side of the Slough stati 
The express-train left Paddington for Exeter at a quarter to ten o'clock: 
sisted ot ine and tender, a four-wheeled luggage two first-class car- 
riages, aud two of the second-class, containing altogether 
eighty passengers. When the stout had arrived at a place called Do 


deliberating tor half-an-hour, 


“We find, 





cal 


As 


a sur 





eve 





-van, 
about one hundred and 


g-ket 


an eng 











Bridge, near Langley, the passengers experienced an extraordinary undulat 
sort of motion, clouds of dust arose, before more than a few second had 
elapsed the two first-class and one of the second-« wl carriages were throw: 
with fearful violence off the line, down an embankment twelve or tifteen feet in 
depth, with a dreadful crash. The first of the second-class carriages was dragg 
across both lines of rail, but was not upset. On the engineer's perceiving that 
something was wrong, he disconnected the engine fr m _ train, and hastened to 
Slougl for assistance. One of the second-class carriages, and the hinder 
first-class carriage, were thrown pact omg sides at the bottom of the embaul 
ment; while the other first-class carr which had turned twice over in th 
course of its descent, was lying upon its reel, with its wheels in the air; the pas- 


As soon as the pas- 
not one had been 


a with fright. 

, it was found that 
nature of the accident. Upwards ot 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, the Mem 


sengers, thirty in number, more dead en ot 
sengers could be extricated from the carriag 
killed—a wonderful escape, considering the 
forty persons, however, were more or less hurt. 
ber for Helston, was much cut about the face; Dr. Strong, Heretord, had 
knee dislocated; Mr. Bristow, of Haverfordwest, had a dislocation of the shoulder; 
Mr. V Boodle, of Connaught Square, injured his spine very seriously; Mr. 
Holmes had a severe scalp-wound; and many others received internal injuries, 
or bruises on various parts of their bodies; but none appear to have sufiered so 
that their lives were endangered. 

Mr. Sey:mourClarke, Chief Superintendent of the locomotive department, states, 
that “the cause of the accident appears to have been, from what we have been 
enabled to learn, that the luggage-van, which was a four-wheeled vehicle and the 
lightest in the train, was, from some cause which cannot at present be ascertained, 
thrown off the line; the engine and the other carriages remaining in their proper 
positions on the rails. 


of his 


ro on for want of 


vicinity of 


came to her death by a pistol- shot fired by Louis Henry Goulé whilst | 


He said he knew Mr. Hawkey to be a quarrelsome fellow, | 
should | 
If he gained his point, he said he would | 
and Mr. | 


| means of the telegraph between Slough and Paddington was cut off. 


attendance of mem- | 
The } 


It proceeded thus until it caine to the cast-iron girders or | Commander-in-chief of all the forces in the Punjaub. 


troughs of a bridge thrown over a road leading from Langley to Iver; when it 
seems that it struck one of these girders, which threw it off the timbers into re 
ballast of the line, pulling with it, and against these iron girders, the . 
of the train.” The train proceeded for half a mile with the van running off the 
rail before the cats astroy he occurred. Great damage was done to the rails al 
sleepers, slices of iron being taken off the former by the wheels of the carri ages: 
four of the upright posts of the galvanic telegraph were knocked down by the up- 
setting of the carriages, and the wires severed; so that all communicatic f 


remainder 


n by 
‘This unfor. 
tunately caused considerable time to elapse before any intimation of the accident 
reached the Paddington terminus. 

Major-General Pasley, the Government Inspector of Railways, 
Sloug ‘h on Wednesd: ay, io inquire into the causes of the saanee 

It said that the train was going at the rate of seventy miles an hour 
when the accident occurred. The great strength of the carriages appears to haye 
been the salvation of the passengers: if they ‘had been more fragile, 


proceeded to 
is 


they would 








most probably have been completely crushed to pieces when dashed down the 
embankment. 

A fatal boiler-explosion occurred on Saturday morning, at the foundry of 
Messrs. Nasmyth and Company, at Eccles, near Manchester. ‘The boiler ‘wags 
torn asunder with tremendous force, and all the contiguous buildings wer con- 
verted into a heap of ruins. Two men were buried in the rubbish: Rogers, the engi- 
neer, was taken out quite dead; and Hurst, a blast-man, was dreadfully burnt, 
but was alive when found. Another man was injured by a piece of metal s ’ 





him. An inquest was held on the body of Rogers, on Mond: ay. ‘The cause of the 
accident was supposed by the witnesses to have been a deficiency of water in the 


boiler, which was in good condition. The engineer had quarrelled with a boy on 
the morning of the explosion, and had been hit on the "hes ad by a large stone, 
which seemed to have stupified him. <A verdict of “ Accidental Death” was 


It has now been ascertained that the total number of lives lost by the fall of 
the suspension-bridge at Great Yarmouth was seventy-nine: the bi es of 
seven have been recovered. ye. eight or tenof the suflerers were above tw enty- 
one years of age, and none had any persons dependent on them for support. 

Many fires are reported in the provinces. At Southmolton, seventeen houses 
have been consumed, and many others injured. A Wesleyan chajel has been 
entirely destroyed at Liskeard: Kimbling, a cooper, bas been ccnmatted for trial 
for wilfully firing the building. A stack of wheat, containing one hundred 
coombs, has been burnt at a farm near Cambridge: May was apprehended 
for causing it, and was remanded by the Magistrates; but on the followmg morn- 
ing he was found hanging to the bars of his cell y his neckerchief, quite dead. 


~ TRELAND 


says the Dublin correspondent of the Mo ning Chronic le, 
“in quarters likely to be well-informed, that several more bills, founced upon the 
report of the Landlord and Tenant Commission, have been prepared, and will be 
presented to Parliament early next week. Those bills have the tollowing objects— 
1. To turn tenures for lives, renewable tor ever, into fee-farms. 
2. To extend the same principle to college-leases. 
lo regulate the registry-office for deeds. 
To enable tenants tor i te to improve estates, as in Scotland. 
To facilitate making leases and exchanges of land 
To assimilate the law of fines and recoveries of Ireland to that of England. 
7. For the registry of deaths, births, and marriages in Ireland. 
8. To amend the grand jury laws. 
9. To regulate dispensaries, fever hospi 
). To facilitate sales of encumbered e es. 
To enable courts of equity to make leases binding incum- 
brancers, such leases to be consistent with leasing powers. 
All those objects, it is stated, are to be embraced in the contemplated bills ; which, 
it is understood, the Government are anxious to have passed this session, { possible,” 
A correspondence has appeared between the Protestant Lord Primate of 


seventy- 


one 


“Tt is stated here,” 








tals, &e, 






on inheritors and 


Ire- 


land and Sir Robert Peel. ‘The Arc hbishop of Armagh makes an appeal tot 
Premier on behalf of the 1,820 schools be longing to the Church Education So 
ciety, with 103,000 pupils,—that number including 82,900 Roman Catholics and 


reference to the 1,700 clergy- 
1 GO000 


ainst the 


13,500 Protestants; and he backs his appeal by a 
men, 7,633 of the landed proprietors and | gentry, (including 33 Peers,) ar 
petitioners to Parliament, who have dee ‘larcd’ conscientious ser ples 

present system of National education. Sir Robert Peel replies with a rate 
vindication of the National system; setting forth the difficulties of ixed 
plan of education in which the whole Protestant version of the Scriptures should 


elab« 


any n 


be used; and representing, that if Government were to patronize two systems, 
one in connexion with the Established Church, it would inevitably be called upon 
the Roman Catholics and the Presby ns. In 





to support separate systems 


such case, all hope of mixed education would be for ever extir uishe l; are 








which he earnestly deprecates, as a great public evil. 

A rather remarkable petition to the House of Commons is in course of sig- 
nature at Dublin, in favour of the Government Bill for founding Colles Ire- 
land: in dread of religious dissensions, it prays the House to pass the bill * with 
due provisio ns against the introduction otf theolog ry, in any of it partments 
into the course of study, or of theological professors into any of the chairs, w 
the proposed Colleges.” A considerable number of barristers and solicitors | 
already attached their names to it. 

The proceedings at Conciliation Hall on Monday, in the continued absence of 
Mr. O'Connell, were bare of interest. Mr. Maurice O'Connell mx hat ud- 
dress to the Repealers of the North be prepared by the Conunitt \sso- 
ciation, solemnly advising them not to interfere with any pro 0 


demonstration which might take place during the ensuing} 


and Tenant B 
Hi 








passed. Mr. Roebuck, and Lord Stanley's Landlord 
topics for some heated language from Mr. Maurice O'Connell, Mr. ( 
ud others. The rent for the week was 4312 

Another murder in Tipperary. One Mech: n, a small farmer, has hot 
through the temple, ona public road, at night. His body was found within six 
yards of a farm-house; the pe ple of v hich declare they heard no sl! Meehan 
was to have been a —e at the next assizes. Many other cri f a less 
atrocious nature are reported in the same district. 


FForeiqn 


INnptA.—The over-land mail bri 


and Colonial. 


s intelligence from Bomba} 12th May. 














The Punjaub still occupies the conspicuous place; and the inti S appear once 
more to have taken a new turn. Goolab Singh was a sort of prisoner at large In 
Lahore, undergoing an attempt to make him disgorge the vast sums ot money 
which he, his brother, and nephew, h id purloined from the tre : | Run- 
me Singh. A part of the troops are still said to be in his pay. Since his coming 
to L: he we, Whither, it is now said, he had been wheedled by the manceuvres ot the 
Queen-mother of the boy-King Dhuleep, he had been under a sort of surveillance. 

lest he should find means of bribing ald the 


Watched by the Queen's party, 
Khalsa, he had been called on to give up his fortresses and his wealth. He vowed 
that his wealth was concealed in places known only to himself, and that unless 
he were allowed to return to his hill-forts, he could only give a m. The 
Queen-mother treated him with marked respect, and had even conferred on Lim, 


with the sanction of the Khalsa troops, the title of “ Laut-General,” that is, 
This nomination was 
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— - . . 
highly agreeable to the Sikh troops, who desired him to lead them a 


[slam Khan, the only one of the robber-chiefs who had escaped being taken 
risoner by Su Charles Napier, had returned to make a foray into Scinde; but 
attacked and beaten by the Murree tribe, 
Otherwise, Scinde’ was tranquil, and tolerably healthy. 
The Mahratta country and the interior i : 
» Lall, the aged Prime Minister of th 

the death of Major-Gent ral Sir Thomas Valliant, of spasmodic 
cholera, at Calcutta, 


who killed two Boogtie chiefs 


f India were tranquil. 











Curna.—The accounts from China come 
some favourable not 

Lieutenant A. M‘Donald, 
‘ourt-martial, for sendin 


vn to the 16th March. 
and was disposed to 








, on a revision, a milder 





Srain.—The Gazette du Berri | dl the 
to the Spanish nation; completing tl 





is, mv faithful defenders iin by impreseriptibk 











» reward as they deser 


my take pity on the miseries « 





* Your loving and grateful 


D’Aumale had been 
Royal decision of the 29th M iy, Comm under-in-chief of the camp 


Monite ur announce 





vy, the French Minister in 


rier Francais states, that the ters have not yet decided to what 








Laroque, who distingui 
s publishes a protest 
by the Archbishop of Toulouse to th 





wings-banks returns show 


Inpies.—The royal mai 








out favourable antic ipations, the weather havin 





; but complaint is made 
of renewed drought, which retarded the es. 











has been silently eoncocti 


























odelled in such manner as to secure 
the theory and practice of the profession, for progressive advancement 


in the public service. That the Board of Commissioners should engage the constant 











| services of a qualified Secretary ; who should be required to keep correct records of al 
their proceedingsy as well as of all matters brought before them which may be ! 
| culated to improve the science of naval construction, and by careful collection of authen- 
ticated facts to furnish data for sound general inferences. That they should annually 
present a report to the Board of Admiralty, to whom they should be immediately sub- 
} ject, and that such reports, or an abstract thereof, should from time to time be laid 
before Parliament.” 

rhe bubble has burst at last. Pig-iron, which was selling at 61 two months 
t 5os. a ton; and is, under present circumstances, & 

dangerous speculation even at that figure—Glasgow National. 





ago, can now be bought a 


lhe change in the temperature and the rain which has fallen during the last 
two or three weeks has had a most beneficial effect on vegetation of all kinds, 
reported to be thriving wonderfully, and completely recover- 


ungenial May and rigorous winter. 





s parts of the country. On Friday 
lightning set fire to a granary and 
































i arters of wheat were destroyed. On Saturday, a 
torm raged at B ’ ver places in Derbyshire; a i Sunday, Derby itselt 
was visited, the lightn thu r being described as terrific. In Wiltshire 

the weather has been stormy; while in London a good deal of rain has fall 

Phe sudden and extraordinary increase of temperature had been accompanied 
by storms in almost every part France. 

Dari the late storms, the lightning has been playing some curious pral ks 
with the electric telegraphs. On the Rouen Railway it mystitied the composttors 
f the messages transmitted, impeding or hurrying the needles, One of the needles 

1th lott electric tel iph at the Southampton terminus became untitted 
for use, its polarity bei st d. The attendant working the telegraph at tx 
time received a smart shock from the handle. 

The inquiry into the * Mek colt affair,’ which commenced before the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, assisted by Lord Normanby and Colonel Peel, on 
Saturday, closed on Wednesday evening; when the following report, including 
the sentence, was adopted— 

We hav ti the charg ainst Mr. Crommelin, of having offered John 
Day junior © procure the defeat of the horse called the Melody colt in 
the Derby « urge, founded upon a statement made to Mr. Etwall, the 
propriet John Da unior, Was supported only by his own evicde : 
which w« nd tot utterly unworthy of belief, contradicted as it Was, on many i- 

by ke » his own handwriting of that date, addressed to Mr. Crom- 
uct y tim 
nm necessary for Mr. Crommelin’s defence that he should place these 
lence before us, we further tind, from the contents, that sul pu ) 
th John Day senior and Join Day junior had not only continued but 
increase “« tin vw ron n, whom one accused and the other believed 

il 8 vil and to which person John Day junior was in th 

¢ of secrets stables 

“Fy s conneXion appear » us to have been discreditable to all the parties 
concerned; but, considering the length of time that has elapsed since these transac 
oceurred, we think it unnecessary now to take further steps with respect to this , art 

f the case, than to ve the str est expression of our opinion, that such a connex- 

" has been « ! i to destr that confiden n the faithiul 
ittention of | trait = to the lewitimate interests of their several masters, on luc 

wity Which the coutin sperity of the turt can alone rest 

‘J ib l iving before us endeavoured to support a criminal char by 
wilful falsehood, we direct that he be warned off the course at Newmarket, and out of 
the Cotlee room-s there be not permitted to ride in any race at Newmarket 


prietors and stewards of all race-courses where the 


a also recommend the 
rules of the Jockey Club are in force to prevent him from appearing on such courses, 
( Signed ) * STRADBROKE, 
* EXETER, 
“GEORGE ANSON, 
** NORMANBY, 




















London, 18th June 1845,” “J. PEEL 
We k 1 by the Chroniq de Jersey, of the 1ith instant, that on the day pre- 
vio the Ad ite-General of that island represented to the Royal Court that Mr. 
Wilson was still in prison, in virtue of the sentence pa ed on him on the 25d 
September 1814; and it appearing to the iid Advocate-General that the detention 
which Mr. Wil had wudergone was a sufficient expiation of the offence he had 
committed, he ¢ l by praying the Court to liberat Mr. Carus W n. 
| Licutenant-Bailiff consulted his colleagues, and the Court granted the mo- 
tiot Immediately after this sion, the, Deputy Viscount communicated the 
same to Mr. W n, and told his loors of his prison were op Mr. W 1 
re} that he found himself v wtable where he was, and that he would 
not t Hi consequent ed a portion of the afternoon, and l 
] h ma rt t ot isse, at the risk of setti the buil r 
0 ‘ The ‘ forn the proces ing, had Mr. Wilson tor y 
turned out of pr ) hus got rid of his troublesome inmate—Guernsey Star 
I the proce m | urt of Exchequer, on Wed- 
I it appears that fictitious re manufactured out of beech 
: l sca roy | in course of u uactur 
lin cotta war Hull 
Af da i . farmer was proceed along the irgin of Lo 
Loch, he v at by a large otter Afier a severe fight, the otter was | l 
but not re itl ti the fart leg severel 
NOSED vn 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 
fi \ ‘ ther, the Ho of Commons “ disposed of” no small 
t | In Sol cases tl sp il wa r trat 
‘ wa t l ied atter the fa ies of t ut - 
\ 4 i tu 
‘ the na \ t battle of the gau i 
‘ i ‘ time of priv business: | a i il j i 
or not ul rinity of the i ‘ ulth betwe 1¢ 
1 ‘ 0 hould | weed tl hout t mtr ] juestion 
‘ in t th ‘ let mn ¢ t ( ! 1, Wor 
\V > ti ro the Great Ws n 
i ( t ! uu t colnpetin it hind - 
I i Du I Ik way Compa \ tl i Ww 
i l i t re} ed ta ul it birt } . 
, t . ( Comn of th | 1 i 1 t (se t 
\\ 1 Com) i Mr. COBDEN now tl 
l i i ‘ l 1 l Najest i t her Ma 
ty may t Ko1OUS ples to point if > el i 
tutu t ‘ truction of railways, provi i t be ade 1 
curing one uniter auge; and whether ld | ticable and exped ) 
exXisu lines of railway in England, and ‘ wi the « a 4 
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be beneficial to the country, he argued, that as the extent of railway with 
the broad gauge is about 300 miles, and of that with the narrow gauge 
about 2,000 miles, it would occasion least expense to make the broad 
gauge give way. That would also occasion less change in cuttings, tunnel- 
ings, &c.; since the narrow line can pass through the broad cuttings, but 
not the broad through the narrow. 

Mr. Saw, as Chairman of the Committee, said that their decision did 
not turn upon the comparative merits of the different gauges, which was 
too large a question to be discussed in that merely incidental way, but upon 
the comparative merits of the two lines; a mere glance at the map show- 
ing the superiority of the line authorized by the bill. The Committee sat 
for twenty-five days, examined more than a hundred witnesses, took ela- 
borate notes and great pains in the inquiry, and came to an unanimous 
decision; and he exhorted the House not, with a strong muster obtained 
through the active canvass of the contending parties, to nullify the decision 
of its own Committee. 

The discussion thus turned, like that in Committee, not on antagonistic 


principles; several Members advocating uniformity of gauge—and on their | 





side may be reckoned Sir G 
the Board of Trade; while others, including Mr. Lanovcenere and Sir 
Rosert PEEL, deprecated interference with the decision of the Committee, 
as detrimental to the authority of the House. That view triumphed; the 
original motion being aflirmed, by 247 to 184. 

The Sovicrror-GENERAL brought up the report of the Committee on 
Printed Papers, and fixed the consideration of it for Thursday next. 

The House went into Committee, according to Sir Robert Peel's old promise 
to Mr. Ewart, on the Customs Acts; which led to the “ disposal” already 
mentioned. Mr. Ewarr withdrew his motion for reducing the duties on 
cheese and butter; his friends all being gone, and no voters remaining to 
back him. Fora like reason, motions by Mr Epwarp Buiver, Mr. 
Parker, and Dr. BownrinG, to abolish or reduce duties on tallow, copper 
ore, and pine-logs, were proposed only to be withdrawn. 

A Committee of Supply was moved; some small “ grievances” 
tionally asserted their privilege of utterance; and then the Committee, at 
the instance of Mr. WiLL1AMs, who objected to voting money late at night, 
was postponed. 

Other Orders of the Day were “ disposed of”; and the House adjourned 
at half-past twelve o'clock. 

The House of Lords did not sit at all last night. 


constitu- 





terday, the anniversary of Queen Victoria's accession to the throne was 
marked, in town and country, by the usual rejoicings—bell-ringing, flag-display- 
ing, holyday-making in public oftices, and so forth; with a loyal public dinner here 
and there. 

The Paris National of Thursday states that M. Guizot had had a new attack 
of illness, which caused some alarm to his friends. The other journals, however, 
represent that eminent statesman acting as witness in the civil marriage of the 
Prince De Broglie, son of the Duc De Broglie, to Mademoiselle Pauline De 
Bearn: the religious marriage took place on Thursday, in the Chapel of the Pa 
lace of the Luxembourg, with vast pomp. 

Some uneasiness is created in Paris by a long-continued “strike” of the jour- 
neymen-carpenters ; who are suspected of joining Republican agitation to their 
professional quarrel with the masters. They are strictly watched by Govern- 
ment. 





MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGE, FRrmpay AFTERNOON. 
The business in the English Funds has been of the usual unimportant 
character, and we cannot notice any transactions of moment. The market, 
in the almost total absence of business, has evinced occasional indications 
of feebleness, and, after very slight fluctuation, closes this afternoon at the 
uotations of last weck. The premium of Exchequer Bills las declined 2s. 
‘he enormous amount of business transacted in Railway Shares has con- 
siderably increased the transactions of those bankers with whom the brokers 
and dealers in these securities keep account; and so large an amount 
is daily paid and received, that it has been almost impossible to get through 
the business of the Clearing-house within the usual hours. It 
been the custom for the various bankers to receive checks for the \ 
clearing till within a few minutes to the time necessary for their presentation at 
the Clearing-house—four o'clock; but on Monday last, one of the —— 
bankers gave notice that he could not receive such checks later than half-past 
three. This rule will, it is understood, become general. It will give some idea 
of the immense extent to which banking transactions have recently increased, 
when we state that the amount sent into the Clearing-house on Monday last by 
one firm in Lombard Strect was 2,500,000/.; and as nearly the same amount 
would be drawn upon them, this gives 5,000,000. for the business of one firm in 
one day! Under ordinary circum: 
the largest houses used to be from 500,000/. to 1,000,000/. daily. 
No material change has occurred in the Foreign Funds. Mexican Active is 
declining, and the Deferred Stock advancing; a natural consequence of the ap- 
proaching maturity of the latter. Some large transactions have occurred in Por- 
tuguese Bonds, without causing any great change in the market. 
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day’s 








2ORGE CLERK, who adhered to the decision of 


has hitherto | 


| the honours as the two heroines. 


ances, the amount sent into the clearing by | 


The public | 


seem to be extensively converting the Three per Cent Stock into Four per Cents, | 


tempted, probably, by the immediate increase of dividend; and by this time the 
conversion of the 4,000,0002. has been effected, which was necessary to give effect 
to the decree of 19th April last. Spanish Bonds have been heavy; and though 
the advertisement of the payment in due course of the dividend upon the Three 
per Cents which becomes due on the Ist July has made its appearance, the effect 
produced by it has been unimportant: the market, however, has assumed a firmer 
appearance today. y f , 

The transactions in Railway Shares have been of great extent and importance; 
and among the English varieties the principal fluctuation has occurred in those 
lines now undergoing the Parliamentary ordeal. The hopes of the Shareholders 
of the Cambridge and Lincoln line have been destroyed by the vote of the House 
of Commons refusing to allow the bill to be proceeded with: the Shares have not, 
however, declined much. The fate of the Rugby is to be decided tonight, by the 
determination of the House as to whether the broad or the narrow gauge is to be 
adopted in certain proposed lines. 

The French Shares are generally depressed. The postponement of the bills au- 
thorizing the lines to Dijon and Mulhausen, and to Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Cette, 
has thrown these lines down to par; and as it is believed that many more bills 
will be postponed as well as these, the Shares in all the unconceded French lines 
have declined. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

There is no change of importance in the English or Foreign Funds. The de- 
termination of the question as to the broad or narrow railway-gauge, last night, in 
the House of Commons, has materially affected the prices of Railway Shares. 
Great Western have risen about 7/. per share, viz. to 212. Birmingham are no- 
minally lower, being quoted at 235 to 240; but we cannot learn that ~ | actual 
business has occurred at those prices. Rugby have fallen about 11, and Oxford 






| well as Sir Roger de Coverley. 


| in the most extravagant style. 


| 


| to the eflect of this representation. 


and Worcester risen about 2/. The smaller lines dependent upon or supported b 

the Great Western are in the ascendant, and those allied to the Birmingham de, 
clining. The following isa list of bargains actually occurring: Birmingham and 
Gloucester, 130; Bristol and Exeter, 99; Caledonian, 12; Churnet Valley, 54; 
Great Wsetern, 211 12; Ditto, Half-shares, 118; Brighton, 743; Midland,” New 
28; North Kent, 44; Oxford and Worcester, 74 8}; Rugby, 14 4; South-eastern 
and Dover, New, No. 2, 174; Ditto, No. 3, 94. 

















3 per Cent Consols ...+. shut. } Columbian ex Venezuela... 173 2 
Ditto for Account.......+++ 994 4 | Danish 3 per Cents ........ 89 99 
3 per Cent Reduced.......- 99} 2 Dutch 23 per Cents.. 633 2 
3} per Cents ....cccceeeeee 102} 2 Ditto 5 per Cents.... Bot 
Long Annuities .........+. liz 3 Ditto 4 per Cents.. 99 4 
Bank Stock for Account... —— Mexican 5 per Cents. ee 37h 3 
Exchequer Bills ..... prem. 56 8 Ditto Defer w+. 203 12 
India Stock «....e-eeeeees Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 184] 664 ih 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 89 90 Russian 5 per Cents «...... lis 19 
Seluian 4} per Cents....... 99 100 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 283 ¢ 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....+++- 98 100 Ditto 3 Cents 1842......... 4\} 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep.—At Gravesend, 17th June, Harriet, Duthie, from Algoa Tray ;"and 19th, 
Larne, Wilson; and Jeremiah Garnett, Davies, from China. In the Downs, Ta 
Black, from Van Diemen’s Land; Sir R. Peel, Champion; and Pestonjcee Bom injee, 
—, from Sydney; Annie, Potter, trom Manilla; Elvira, Gething; Surze, Burnett ; 
and Coromandel, Cunningham, from China; Vulcan, Patrick, from Penang ; and Jim 
Crow, Geere, from the Cape. Off Portland, Stratford, Tait, from Mauritius or 
Dartmouth, Agostina, Volum, from New South Wales. Off Kingsbridge, Gratitude, 
Brown, from Launceston. Oi Plymouth, Mth, Elphinstone, Fremlin, from Calcutta ; 
and 19th, Asia, Davidson, from Caleutta. At iverpool, 18th, Boyd, Tomkins, from 
Sydney ; Robert Pulsford, Robinson, from China; Ivanhoe, Simpson ; Chatham, Gif. 
ford; and Gardner, Cole, from Calcutta; 19th, Malcolm, Simon, from Singapore ; 
Marion, Crawford; Mati Rosk and Cressida, Mackie, from Calcutta; and 
Ursula, Mundie, from Bombay. Off Liverpool, Otters i,— $ 
and Achilles, ——, from Calcutta. At Cork, 15th, Catherine Jamicson, Hut hinson, 
from the Cape. Off Cork, 17th, Isabella Heron, ——, from Mauritius, At the Cape 
29th March, Maria, Lonsdale, trom London; 7th April, Catharine Isabella, Nicolson, 
from the Clyde; &th, Prima Donna, Jones ; and Mary Ann, Drake, from London; and 
Invoice, Rollings, from Liverpool. At Bombay, previous to 12th May, Glenelg, Har- 
vey, from Lon ; Tyrer, Ellis ; Bucephalus, Small; Penrith, Gilbert; Mary, Kemp; 
and Alexander, I irose, from: Liverpool. At Colombo, 7th May, Fortituds, Christ- 
mas, from London; and Hope, Crawford, from Liverpool, At Madras, 24th April, 
Tartar, Gregson, from London. At Calcutta, previous to 2d May, Birman, Guthrie, 
from London; Corunna, Bray ; Coaxer, Penn ; Princess Royal, Owe ld Patriot 
King, Roddock, from Liverpool; and John Wood, Rose, from the Clyde, At China, 
lth March, Lucas, Miller; and Sutherland, ——, from Liverpool. 

SAILED-— From Gravesend, 12th, inst. Lysander, Sangster, for Calcutta; Mth, Jadith 
Allan, Murray, for ditto; 15th, Duke of Bedford, Thornhill, for ditto; 16th, ENenborough, 
Close, for Madras; 18th, Prineess Royal, Doutty ; and Forfarshire, Symons, for Bombay ; 
19th, Stag, Thorne; and Walmer Castle, Campbell, for Calcutta. From Liverpool, 
13th, Hannah Salkeld, Robertson, for Calcutta; Lith, Canada, Williams, for Batavia; 
and Currency, Wainwright, for Calcutta; 16th, Beethoven, Taylor, for ditto; 17th, 
Rockshire, Evans, for ditto; 18th, Anne Armstrong, Graham, for Bombay; 19th, 
Othello, Thompson, and Tapley, Mackie, for Calcutta. From the Clyde, 14th, Tamer- 
lane, Birnie, for Calcutta; 15th, Pampero, Moon, for Singapore; and 18th, Chaucer, 
Elder, for Ceylon. 
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SATURDAY MORNING. 
Arnrivep.—In the Downs, 20th June, Elizabeth and Antoinette, ——, from Batavia, 
In the Channel, 20th, Posthumous, Milner, from Madras; Chebar, Harrison; and Fa- 
vourite, Scadden, from Ceylon. Off Liverpool, 20th, Agnes Sophia, ——, from Calcutta, 


THE THEATRES. 
THE sultry weather has not thinned the Theatres; and, their temperature 
heightening with their attractions, the thermometer becomes an index of 
popularity. 

The Italian Opera is hottest of the hot already; but the heat there is no- 
thing to what it will be next week. For then we are promised a first 
hearing of the renowned prima donna from Lisbon, Madame Rossi Caccia, 
and a famous French baritone, M. Baroilhet. Taglioni, too—who was 
“the cynosure of wandering eyes” at the French Opera the other night— 
is announced to take a few farewell bounds on the scene of her former 
triumphs, previously to a final retirement from the stage. This week, Otello, 
with the same cast as that of last year, has been added to the season's re- 
pertoire. ‘The Viennese children are still on hand—for there is no new 
ballet—to alternate with Cerito and Carlotta Grisi in their old parts. 

The Brussels company at Covent Garden have given Robert le Diable, as 
originally composed, in excellent style and with a perfect ensemble. The 
German company made sad havoc of it; and the French company, led by 
Nourrit and Levasseur, by whom it was performed at our Italian Opera 
under Mr. Monck Mason’s management, had a chorus very inferior to this 
of the Brussels corps. M. Laborde is an eflicient Robert; M. Zelger, a 
potential and picturesque Fiend; and Mesdames Julien and Laborde divided 
The precision, fire, and delicacy of the 
orchestra, and the spirit and fervour of the chorus, contribute powerfully 
But five-act operas are wearisome ; 
and the English public prefer the light and lively comic operas of Auber 
to the ponderous and imposing operatic spec tacles of Mey erbeer. Besides 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, another of Seribe and Auber’s musical myste- 


| ries, familiar to playgoers under the title of The Little Devil, has been given 


in its operatic shape by the Brussels company ; Madame Laborde and M. 
Coudere filling the parts played by Madame Vestris and C. Mathews. The 
performance was agreeable and effective; and M. Zelger’s admirable per- 
sonation of the melancholy Monarch gave due importance to the character. 
La Muette de Portici is in preparation also. A charming opera bufla by 
Paer, Le Maitre de Chapelle, promises to be a favourite: the burlesque 
seena, sung by M. Laurent Quilleveri, and the singing-lesson of Madame 
Guichard, were capitally given, and greatly relished by the audience. 

A slight dramatic sketch produced at the Haymarket this week, under 
the title of The Old Soldier, affords Mr. Farren a fresh opportunity of as- 
suming the appearance of extreme age; which he does with elaborate pains 
and considerable effect. The interest of the piece centres, or rather con- 
sists, in Mr. Farren’s finished personation ef the aged veteran. 

The Adelphi and the Princess's have both taken advantage of the public 
curiosity about the Queen's Bal Poudré, to get wp stage-representations of 
the costume of George the Second’s reign, giving the minuet and cotillon, as 
The Adelphi affair is of course a carica- 
ture—and a very broad one too—burlesquing both dances and costumes 
Wright and Miss Woolgar lead the gro- 
tesque revels with buffoonery of so coarse a kind that it destroys the 
amusing effect of their otherwise clever acting and dancing: Wright's cos- 
tume was merely preposterous, not ludicrous. At the Princess's, the Court 
Bail is represented with due decorum: Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, as Queen 
and Prince, deport themselves with royal dignity ; and what is more to the 
purpose, dance gracefully. 

The Lyceum, too, has exhibited Mr. Frampton’s pupils—Zes Danseuses 
Anglaises, as they are waggishly termed—in some new figures, apropos of 
the dancing mania. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RESULTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND DEBATE. 
A FULLER House has voted on Mr. Charles Buller’s motion than 
on any question that has been submitted to the Commons this 
session except the Maynooth grant. The ratio of the minority 
to the majority is greater than it has been in any division except 
that on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for improving the Income-tax. 
Ministers made Mr. Buller’s motion a personal question as to Lord 
Stanley; and his Lordship has escaped by a narrower majority 
than did Sir James Graham on the letter-opening question. 

Government has been thus hard run in spite of large con- 
cessions. Every point for which Lord Stanley has pertinaciously 
battled during his protracted controversy with the New Zealand 
Company, has been expressly or virtually conceded by his col- 
leagues. With the exception of Captain Rous, not one speaker 
substantially blamed the New Zealand Company ; Sir James Gra- 
ham was as encomiastic of its conduct as Mr. Ellice. The Premier 
and the Home Secretary are agreed that the prosperity of New 
Zealand is an object of national importance ; that the colony has 
been wretchedly misgoverned ; that the mismanaged land ques- 
tion, and the truckling to savages, have been the great causes of 
its distress and anarchy. 

From the deprecatory tone of Ministers, no less than from the 
bold charges of their accusers, it is clear that a great wrong has 
been committed by the Colonial Department. The justice of the 
New Zealand Company’s claims is admitted: yet for two years 
have the Company been denied what the Colonial Minister him- 
self promised them ; and for twice two years what they were en- 
titled to from their agreement with Lore John Russell. The con- 
duct of the Local Government in tamely submitting to every out- 
rage of the savages, and in delaying to put the settlers in posses- 
sion of their lands, is blamed: yet the Colonial Department is 
even more to blame for these things than their agents in the 
colony. Government has a long arrear of justice to pay up to all 
concerned with New Zealand. 

In so far as the past is concerned, it may be admitted that 
there is much truth in the apology advanced by Sir Robert Peel. 
In thwarting colonization—in truckling to the Missionary ma- 
nagers of Salisbury Square—Ministers, from Lord Glenelg down 
to Lord Stanley, have but yielded to an influence and a sentiment 
once powerful in the Legislature. The reports of the Aborigines 





Committees, and the general favour with which they were re- | 


ceived, may be admitted as some excuse for all the misled Minis- 
ters, the present included. 

But the morbid feelings of Fowell Buxton’s wra have passed 
away. The whole tenour of this week’s debate—even the vote— 
shows that a more rational and robust spirit now possesses the 
House of Commons. In the sentimental delusion to which the 
Government has hitherto deferred, it is obvious that the Premier 
does not participate; and from the debate on the New Zealand 
question he may learn, not only that he is now at liberty to act 
upon sounder principles, but that Parliament will insist upon his 
doing so. 

Lord Stanley promises to be in his own department as great 
and as involuntary a reformer as Polignac. This debate has 
brought out declarations from leading public men as to the ne- 
cessary badness of Colonial-Office government, and the expe- 
diency of reverting to the old English plan of local self-govern- 
ment. There is hope for every miserable Crown colony. If they 
petition for charters of representation, it is clear that all will be 
well supported within the House. If, with the present feeling in 
favour of relieving them from Downing Street misrule, they fail 


to help themselves, the blame of their future sufferings will be | 


their own. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF HARSH WORDS. 

“ HonovRABLE Members who do not accept hostile messages 
ought to be especially guarded in the language they applied to 
others.” This is one of the many commonplaces which are either 
true or false according to the inuendo couched under them. 
When used in the sense that it is a moral duty to avoid giving 
unnecessary provocation as well as to avoid carrying anger to a 
fatal issue, it istrue. When used to imply that a certain latitude 
in vituperation may be tolerated in a man who will stand up to 
shoot and be shot at, or that all but duellists are debarred from 
calling bad actions by their right names or giving vent to honest 
indignation, it is a dangerous fallacy. 

Let us take the phrase in connexion with the circumstances un- 
der which it was used by Sir George Grey in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night. Tis intention was either to palliate the 
conduct of Mr. Somers, or impute an impropriety to Mr. Roebuck. 
Now, as between these two gentlemen, how stands the case? The 
only words used by Mr. Roebuck, in the speech of which Mr. 
Somers complains, that can be applied to that gentleman, are— 
* They who have followed in the train of him who has been guilty 
of these things, are neither worthy of much respect for their po- 
sition or their intellect.” It seems difficult by any stretching to 
bring this within the compass of the “ seven dependencies.” It is 
neither the “ lie direct,” nor the “lie circumstantial” ; it is not the 
“ counter-check quarrelsome,” “ the reproof valiant,” “ the reply 
churlish,” the “quip modest,” nor even “the retort courteous.” 
It is simply a declaration that certain gentlemen in their choice 
of a leader evinced bad taste and little sagacity. The case of 
Touchstone is exactly in point—“I did dislike the cut of a cer- 








tain courtier’s beard : he sent me word, if I said his beard was not 
| cut well, he was in the mand it was. This is called the retort 
| courteous.” Mr. Somers was clearly entitled to do no more than 
| send word to Mr. Roebuck, that in choosing a leader Mr. Somers 
was “in the mind that both his intellect and position deserved re- 
spect.” Sir George Grey’s vindication of Mr. Somers—or charge 
against Mr. Roebuck, whichever it was meant to be—although 
endorsed by Lord Palmerston, is untenable. 

Itis not easy tosay whether the two Whig leaders wished to break 
Mr. Somers’s fall us a peace-offering to the O’Connell party, or to 
have a hit at Mr. Roebuck by way of paying off old scores. Nor 
does it much matter what was their intention. Enough that the 
inadequacy of the occasion, and the dubiety of their object, show 
the vague and ambiguous character of the grave saw of which 
they were delivered. 

The truth is, that the use of virulent and abusive language, 
and the practice of duelling, are independent offences, and ought 
to be judged by their own demerits. It is seldom that language 
however harsh, used in the heat of the moment and without pre- 
meditation, leads to a duel. Much more frequently the offensive 
language is merely used as a conventional intimation of a desire 
to fight. On the other hand, the duello imposes no restraint on 
the vituperative propensities of the man a possesses animal 
courage, and may deter timid persons from speaking wholesome 
truths. The code of honour, as it has been called, does not and 
cannot define the class of words that gall for a bloody arbitre- 
ment, The duellist and his “<friend* are judges in their own 
case. They may take offence, like Touchstone’s courtier, at a cri- 
ticism on the cut of their beards. In the simple state of society 
in which the duel had its origin, the lie, the accusation of cow- 
ardice, and the blow which implied the latter charge, were almost 
the only provocations to a duel. As social relations grew more 
complex, and as men grew more fastidious, they have been multi- 
plied after the most fantastic fashion, till the most innocent 
words in the vocabulary, under some circumstances or to some 
apprehensions, may give mortal offence. 

The lavish use of vituperative language—apart from any ten- 
dency it may have to provoke outrage—betrays a mind ill- 
regulated, deficient in self-respect and self-control. Railing, 
scolding, is an offence to the company in which any one indulges 
the propensity, and ought to be checked by it. The use of epi- 
thets current among the vulgar—who are naturally most liable to 
this fault—is an aggravation of the offence. But condemnation of 
maworthy actions, however strong the language in which it is 
expressed, if preceded by proof that unworthy uctions have been 
committed, is just and proper. The epithets employed ought to 
be the strongest not contaminated by low associations—concise 
and crushing. The errors to be avoided by those discharging a 
| public duty of this kind are, the application of the condemnatory 

epithets before they have shown their right to use them, and the 
attempt by heaping epithet upon epithet to “yen for the 
inadequacy of each apart. Exaggeration and diffuseness lend 
even to justifiable censure the appearance of railing. Exhibitions 
of this kind are offensive ; but, when prompted by honest indig- 
nation, much less so than the habitual railing against political 
————- to stimulate the passions of the mob, which some can 
habitually indulge in and yet expect that its objects should treat 
them in face-to-face debate as if such language had never been 
used, The power of conversing civilly and good-humouredly 
with persons the abuse of whom is the staple of a man’s speeches 
when they are not present, shows that he is insincere—speaking 
according to the trick of his trade in both cases. The vulgar 
effrontery of an habitual railer affecting to exchange courtesies 
with the standard objects of his vituperation, is about the most 
offensive spectacle in nature. 








CROWNER’'S ’QUEST LAW. 
Tue wisdom of a coroner is proverbial: of course when two coro- 


ners lay their heads together, some very uncommon instance of 
sagacity may be looked for. The Coroner of the city of London 
has made a professional visit to the Coroner of Plymouth; and 
the result has been—pretty nearly what might have been expected, 

A Jury had been impannelled by the Coroner of Plymouth on 
the body of Mr Seton, shot in the recent duel. The Coroner of 
London appeared at one of the adjourned meetings. He “ took 


| the liberty of stating, that he attended there as counsel ” ; adding, 


with logic worthy of a coroner, “ that as there were no parties in 
the case, he had some difficulty in saying whom he represented.” 


| This counsel fur Nobody tendered Mrs. Hawkey, wife of the 
officer supposed to have shot Mr. Seton, as “ a material witness 


in the case.” He argued, that “ until the Jury returned their 
verdict, there was no party ” + and that therefore Mrs. Hawkey’s 
evidence in exculpation of her husband ought to be received, 
The Coroner of Plymouth, not a whit inferior to his London 
brother in logical acumen, decided, that inasmuch as a certain 
act of Parliament allows wives to give evidence when their hus- 


| bands are parties, he was bound to receive the lady ’s evidence 


when her husband was not a party. 

The business of the inquest is to ascertain how the person on 
whom it sits has come by his death—in course of nature, by the 
hand of another, or by his own. According to the decision of the 
jury, further proceedings are to be held unnecessary, or some per 
son is to be put upon his trial. If the inquest decide that the 
deceased died by the hand of another, that other is put upon his 
trial; and then, being a party, he may aes evidence in excul- 
pation or extenuation. The object in volunteering Mrs. Hawkey’s 
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evidence was to prove that her husband had a strong motive to 
kill Mr. Seton-——so strong as almost to convert what might other- 
wise be accounted murder into justifiable homicide. In so far as 
Mrs. Hawkey’s testimony had any bearing on the inquiries of 


the Coroner’s Jury, she contributed circumstantial evidence | 
towards establishing the fact that Mr. Seton fell by her hus- | 


band’s hand. 


° 4 = | 
The two wise Coroners have dragged a lady before a Jury to 


ive evidence, the only possible effect of which, they ought to 
ave foreseen, would be to place her husband at the bar of a court 


of justice. The only conceivable motive for taking so extraordi- | 


nary astep, can scarcely be regarded as a palliation of it. It seems 
to have been done for the purpose of creating, by irregular means, 
a prepossession in Mr. Hawkey’s favour, against the time of his 
being put upon his trial. For this purpose, a lady has been sub- 
jected to the necessity of twice making a public statement of a 
nature most painful to any woman possessed of feminine delicacy, 
when once would have been sufficient. Mrs. Hawkey has been 
produced before the Coroner’s Jury—where there was little chance 
of her being subjected to cross-examination, and none of her be- 
ing disproved by counter-evidence—to tell a story which blackens 
the memory of the dead and glances injuriously at the reputation 
of his widow. It is scarcely possible to imagine a lady so far lost 
to the delicacy of her sex as to take such a step of her own ac- 
cord: the culpability of those inconsiderate advisers who have 
urged her on to it, is only second to that of the egregious Magis- 
trates who lent themselves to carry the plan into effect. 


EDUCATION—THE FORMS AND THE SPIRIT. 


Tue friends of education are apt to lay too much stress on the | 


scaffolding. Not satisfied with schools, they must have schools 
upon a certain plan. 
perience has taught them is the most effective way, but according 
to Dr. Polyglot’s or Dr. Practical’s system. The business of the 
legislator, and of the private patron of education, is to provide able 


and well-educated teachers, and not embarrass them with too | 


many regulations. 
instruction : 
Way, another by another. In the school, as everywhere else, 
allowance requires to be made for individual character ;_ and it is 
well to keep in mind that the tradesman knows best the practical 
details of his own business. 

Again, the promoters of education, public and private, are apt 
to run riot with the idea of a graduated hierarchy of educational 
institutions. ‘here are to be elementary schools for working- 
men, and schools of higher class for burgesses; special schools 
for civil engineers and professions that rank along with them, 
and universities for the gentry and the learned. The theory is 
fine ; but in practice schools and universities will be quite enough. 
The school of a thinly-peopled rural district will be amply manned 
with one teacher to impart the simple lore required by the peasantry, 
—competent, however, to instruct a stray scholarof more ambition 
in the rudiments of science or the languages. 


Different pupils require different modes of 


one teacher will confine himself to modern languages, another to 
mathematics, and so forth. The pupils will pass in suecession 
through the hands of all. But both the many-teachered and the 
mono-teachered will be alike elementary schools. These are the 
institutions for children. One class of institutions will equally 
serve the purpose of those who have reached the transition age 
“when men are growing out of boys ”—universities, in which 
science both theoretical and applied is taught. Mr. Wyse ap- 
pears to desire separate seminaries for instructing civil engineers 
in the practical applications of science and young gentlemen in 
its theory. It will save some expense, and, what is of more im- 
portance, keep science practical, elevate practice to general prin- 
ciples, and give a healthier tone to the young: competitors for 
academic distinction, if the incipient civil engineer and the young 
gentleman are instructed in the same seminary. 

Yet again: teachers as well as legislators are apt to attribute 
great virtues to a curriculum. The candidates for university de- 
grees are required to attend a certain number of classes, and in a 
certain order. It matters comparatively little at what end of his 
liberal studies a young man begins, provided he goes industriously 
through them. And in these days of universal reading, a 
young man may occasionally come to the university already so 
deep-read in one department of knowledge as to render attend- 
ance on the class of its professor, in his case, sheer loss of time. 
A pretty frequent origin of curriculums, in those universities 
where the Senatus Academicus has the power of making by- 
laws, has been a tacit convention among the professors—* If you 
vote for attendance on my class being made compulsory with all 
the students, I will return the favour.” 

It is good that there be many schools and many “academic 
institutions ” in a land; but it is also good that there be many 
libraries. It is easier and more agreeable to learn with the aid of 
a living teacher, than to puzzle out the path of knowledge, un- 
aided, through the labyrinth of many books. The greater part of 
learners will prefer a “regular education,” and this insures 
scholars and fees for teachers and professors. But if a young 
man of generous ambition and scanty purse contrive to educate 
himself, by attending a few courses of lectures and eking out 
omissions through the readings of his leisure-hours, it is unjust 
as ungenerous to deny him, if able to stand a searching exami- 
nation, those academic honours that are the passport to a pro- 
fessional career. 


The masters must teach, not in what ex- | 


one teacher can teach best by one method in one | 


In a wealthy and | 
populous town, a division of employment will be found desirable : | 
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COLONEL MITCHELL’S FALL OF NAPOLEON, 





Tue object of this work is to take a searching and critical survey of 
Napoleon's career and conduct, in order to arrive at a true judgment upon 
the merit of that wonderful man; which Colonel Mitchell maintaing 
has been greatly overrated. The author originally proposed to have gone 
through the whole of Napoleon’s life, but found that his work would have 
been extended beyond all bibliopolic bounds. He therefore cut down the 
earlier part of the history into a brief and rapid introduction, though not 
without some traces of deficiency in the callida junctura. The re- 
mainder consists of a series of books or acts, descriptive of the hero's 
decline and fall. The Russian invasion, rather rhetorically entitled 
* Moscow,” opens the descending series ; “ The Rising of the Nations ” 
embraces the campaign in Germany—the battles of Liitzen, Dresden, and 
Leipzic, with the subordinate combats, and the retreat across the Rhine. 
The third act is called “ The Abdication”: it narrates the last struggle 
in France, the scenes before the treaty of Fontainbleau, and the residence 
in Elba. The fourth act stands out as “ Waterloo”; and contains the 
escape from Elba, the difficulties Napoleon laboured under, from the 
| emergent Jacobins, when he had expelled the Bourbons, and an elaborate 

account of the brief campaign that began on the 14th or 15th June and 
| terminated on the 18th at Waterloo. The “ last scene of all, that ends 
this strange eventful history,” is named “St. Helena”; describes the 
conduct and temper of Napoleon in his exile, and enters somewhat upon 
his character as an imitator of Louis le Grand. 

The essential nature of Colonel Mitchell’s work is military frequently 
intermingled with moral criticism. There is, it is true, much of narras 
tion, and in a formal sense the whole might be characterized as narrative. 
The story is exceedingly well told; full, fluent, and readable; not de- 
| void of rhetorical touches, but less inflated than Alison, with more 
condensation and a good deal more military knowledge. But the exposi- 
tion of the plan cf a campaign, or the description of a battle, is subordi- 
nate to the military principle it contains. Remark is continually inter- 
| mingled with the narrative, to call the reader’s attention to faults or merits ; 
and at the conclusion of each great event, the author enters into a critical 
examination more or less extensive. This, of course, has rather an im- 
peding effect; but the greatness of the events, the attraction of their in- 
herent interest, together with Colonel Mitchell’s mastery of his subject, 
and his clear and forcible style, carry the reader along without weari- 
ness or a sense of heaviness. 

The literary merit of The Full of Napoleon is great. The author 
has examined all the original authorities, German as well as French; he 
has brought to his task professional knowledge, and some professional re- 
membranee, though slight and juvenile. He also mentions as a quali- 
fication, that, with the exception of Napoleon and Murat, he has scen 
nearly all the principal actors named in his work: and this perhaps in- 
volves more fitness than appears at first sight. It shows that the author 
must have mingled in some of the scenes which are the subject of his 
pen, and have had his mind directed to them with that living attention 
which only an actor, however subordinate, can feel. The author has also 
given unity to his subject by considering Napoleon alone, and scarcely 
touching upon events of which he was not the principal actor or direct- 
ing agent, as well as by nearly limiting his inquiry to the military cha- 
racter of his subject. In point of style, or rather of mind, he is of the 
school of Napier; with less swell and less vigour than that great mili- 
tary describer, but with the same kind of art in making military deserip- 
tion intelligible and interesting. 

In a logical or philosophical sense the work is of less value. It is 


based on a paradox, which is never lost sight of—that Napoleon Bona- 
parte was little better than a fool, and very little short of a coward ; that 
his capacity either civil or inilitary has not only been vastly overrated, but 
that he really had little in either pursuit; that he was never equal to 
great occasions, but committed throughout his military career errors or 
iunders, from which he was only rescued by Fortune or the weakness or 
panic of his enemy, whilst where any personal risk was to be run, either 
fear or some other quality not more reputable entirely deprived him 0. 
elf-possession; in short, that he was a mere child of luck, indelted to 
cireumstances for vietory, elevation, and prosperity, but mentally very ine 
ferior to several of those generals and statesmen to whom he was opposed, 
and to some of his own subordinates. We think we could adduce proos 
of this deduction of ours in so many words by Colonel Mitchell, but such 
is the general scope of the book, and often in particular passages very 
tronely expressed. 

Without at all falling into the common and exaggerated notions which 
it is the fashion to entertain of Nap leon, we must observe that Colonel 
Mitchell’s theory comes under Hume's position, that ‘“ where a suppo- 
sition is so contrary to common sense, any positive evidence of it ought 
never to be regarded.” No man raises himself from obscurity to emi- 

nence without ability of some kind or other, though it may only be the 
ability of an artful syeophant or intriguer. Napoleon Bonaparte raised 
himself in a few years from a lieutenant of artillery to be the first mae 
| gistrate of France, and that with the universal concurrence of the 
| people, whose finances he rescued from bankruptcy and their social 
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state from anarchy. He was then thirty. At the age of forty, 
was the actual dictator of Continental Europe, sovereign of France, 
Italy, and part of Germany ; had allied himself with one of the oldest 
and proudest imperial houses in the world, and nominated several of his 
family to thrones as if they were clerkships. He encountered and 


| 


successively overthrew all living commanders save one; he executed a | 


road across the Alps, which was without a parallel for national diffi- 
culties ; he erected monuments of art in different places, especially in 
Paris, which combined utility and ornament, and if not models of a high 
style, were superior to those of his age 3 whilst he gave to France a code 
which places him, according to those who have a theoretical and 
practical acquaintance with the subject, upon a level with Justinian 
and Theodosius. That circumstances, or if you like it, Fortune, assisted 
him in all this, is very true. Without a social convulsion that had over- 
turned all existing orders and privileges, destroyed all established preju- 
dices, too often suspended all ideas of morality or right, and made Con- 
tinental society a great scrambling-ground, such success would not only 
have been impossible, but the very idea of it ridiculous—a subject for 
burlesque. At the same time, the field was as open to others as it was 
to Napoleon. Hundreds of men had the same opportunity ; some had 
more advantages, because they were at the head of armies, or in office, 
when he was obscure. Barras, for example, had actually a power nearly 
if not quite equal to the Consulship; but he could not keep it. Moreau, 
and many officers subsequently Marshals of the Empire, had martial op- 
portunities, without, as with Dumourier and Pichegru, the taint of trea- 
son or Royalism. But, though respectably successful, they could not 
conquer a country like Italy in one campaign, dazzle the world with the 
appearance of a military meteor, and impress France with the notion, no 
matter how, or how truly, that “this is the man to save us from terror- 
ists, anarchists, and foreign enemies.” Stories of this general suggesting 
one operation, or that general another, have an interest, if true and phi- 
losophically used; but are idle, not to say ridiculous, when brought for- 
ward for the purposes of inferring that the subordinate was greater 
than the principal. Why did he not forestall the position ? He had the 


same course, the same or perhaps a better start ; and of all the many active } 


Jacobins or Republicans who figured during Napoleon’s obscurity, the 
fortunes of very few, we take it, were marred by their delicacy, or their 
scruples, or their tenderness towards human life. The play that is damned, 
the book which the reader throws away, are good in vain. Criticism as 
vainly assails the permanently successful work: particular censures may 
be keen or cogent, but the whole defies the power of objecting words. 
And this is about the character of Colonel Mitchell’s book. Particular 
parts are in the main true—such truth as may fairly pass in disputed 
questions : but the whole conclusion sought is not so much wrong ae 
absurd. 

There is, however, a good deal of truth in The Fall of Napoleon, a 
Military Memoir; though the author's paradoxical zeal has over- 
whelmed it, or at least given it so onesided a character as to lose much 
of its effect, and to make the whole conclusion appear like falsehood. 
Napoleon rose (or at least had the means of rising) to eminence, and fell, 
by one and the same principle—a popular uprising. With some allow- 
ance for national differences and changes of circumstances, the means 
were the same. The French Revolution and its wars were an outbreak 
of the people, right in its origin however wrong in its course, against a 
corrupt, tyrannical, and worn-out system. The nations at first were in- 
different or approving: it was only princes, courtiers, and nobles, who 
were really opposed to Gallic reform. The national spirit was quiescent, 
and the military force an effete formality, corruptly appointed, pedantic- 
ally led, and incapable of resisting the vigorous onset of enthusiasm. 
The folly and phrensy of the Jacobins quenched some of the zeal for 
liberty with which the Continental peoples at first regarded the French ; 
the systematic tyranny of the Empire, and the misery inflicted by its con- 
stant wars, changed this opposition into burning hatred; and Colonel 
Mitchell's title of the German campaign under the Allied Sovereigns, 
“The Rising of the Nations,” is not a mere rhetorical flourish, but the 
expression of a principle. Europe rose against the Empire as France had 
risen against the Coalition. 

There was something of resemblance, too, in the character of the mili- 
tary action, as well as in that deeper principle on which it was based. 
The forced levies of the Reign of Terror facilitated incessant combats, 
without any regard to human life; the want of money to pay the troops 
regularly, pushed to its utmost extent the foreign law of making the 
War maintain itself; the beggarly slenderness of their baggage, the ne- 
cessity of frequent movement from exhausted districts, with the military 
advantages rapidity often procured, made that a practice which was at 
first a » itv; and neither in battle nor on the march was the life of the 
troops, ‘ 


ment. Bonaparte in his two Italian campaigns exhibited the highest mi- 
litary effects of which this practice was capable, and subsequently reduced 
it to a system. 
regular form for the Revolutionary levies en masse ; 
forced requi : 
takings of the Revolutionary armies, whilst the employés of the Empir« 
were taints 
though the material appointments of the Imperial armies, with a diminu- 
tion of zeal, might prevent the rapid and incessant marches of the sans- 
culottes, yet life and order, lly 
neglected in military operations and military movements under Napoleon 
as they were of necessity under the Revolution. In the long run, this 
system contained the germs of self-destruction, as Wellington early pointed 
out from Portugal, and made it the grand pivot of British resistance : 
but to argue that Napoleon did not perfect it, and could not wield it— 


what we call the economy of the army, thought of for a mo- 


The conscription was only another name and a more 
the contributions and 
itions were as odious and oppressive as the less regulated 


d by a peeulation from which the zealots were generally free ; and 


save fighting order, were as systematica 





that he was an incapable or besotted or cowardly head of it, taking the | 
advantage of subordinates’ ability, or of what gamblers call a run of luck | 
—is too idle for discussion. 


The system was, we think, ever defective— 





he | it risked too much, by presupposing success when failure involved de- 


struction. It was the principle the poet applied to personal venture— 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who will not put it on a touch 
70 gain or lose it all.” 

The vital and the fatal fault of Napoleon—for it cost him every thing 
save life, which he had better have lost—was in not seeing where his 
system could not be exercised and when it was not applicable. The first 
blindness led him to Russia, where, from the character of the country 
and the absence of population, his army could not be fed. The second 
was displayed in the German campaign, where he persisted in his old 
system of enormous risks, enormous loss of life, and inattention to de- 
tails,—as, in his non-withdrawal of the garrisons when time and cir- 
cumstances had almost reversed the position of the belligerents. For, 
independently of regular troops and British supplies, Germany was rising 
with a voluntary levy en masse, whilst France was exhausted in men and 
apathetic or hostile in mind. The Allies could afford to lose probably 
two for one; which, steadily persisted in, must secure an eventual 
triumph. Yet Napoleon exhibited no greater disposition to husband his 
resources, or avoid staking destruction upon a single card, than when he 
was in the opening or zenith of his career, and had Revolutionary France 
or half of Europe to fall back upon. Besides this fundamental error, 
which of course produced errors at every step, and faults of detail, which 
seem inseparable from operations performed upon such an extensive scale 
with such immense armies, Napoleon committed positive faults upon any 
system, and probably grievous errors judged by the principle of his 
own; or rather, he did not promptly carry out his own principle. 
The Emperor, turned of forty, and sated with prosperity, had not the 
incessant activity and vivacity of General Bonaparte at twenty-seven, 
with his fortune to seek: he did not pursue an advantage or press an 
enemy as he did at Montenotte and the ensuing operations of his Italian 
campaign; though something must be allowed for the animus of the 
army. The heights of power and great experience might also have sobered 
the enthusiastic and ignorant dash of the youthful sans-culotte, and some 
depression have arisen from his great reverse of fortune in Russia. All 
faults, or errors, or mistakes, Colonel Mitchell was perfectly justitied 
in pointing out, and he does it in full. His error lies, not in particular 
criticism, but in the deductions he draws from them all together. He 
does not use his criticisms to show that Napoleon’s vanity and success 
had possessed him with an obstinate notion of his own infallibility— 
that he wanted judgment to thoroughly comprehend the bounds and capa 
bilities of his own system, and versatility of mind to meet new circume 
stances by new modes of action; but endeavours to make out that 
Napoleon was not much above a perfect incapable and an arrant coward, 
Hence, we say, the work is a singular example of acuteness in its par- 
ticular parts and of absurdity in the whole. 

The Fall of Napoleon, however, is not without great readable inte- 
rest, or devoid of critical use. We have long since lost the “ truly British” 
and perhaps correct judgment of Bonaparte’s early contemporaries, which, 
whilst doing justice to his military abilities, pointed out his disregard of 
all understood rights and usages as one source of his success, denounced 
his crimes without scruple, and painted him as a melodramatic actor and 
a blackguard. Even old Tories, like Scott and Alison, have overlooked 
his public selfishness and total want of principle, as well as all the misery 
it caused, in the greatness and brilliancy of his warlike exploits; have 
invested him in private with a simplicity and naturalness which he never 
appears to have possessed ; and given him accomplishments and a bon- 
hommie which he only wore for any length of time together, when on 
board of a British man-of-war. What M. Guizot is reported to have 
called “les romances ” of M. Thiers, will carry this beau ideal to a still 
greater extent and in a more florid style. It is, therefore, quite as well 
to have the other side of the case, although it is carried to an equal or 
greater extent from the true central line of judgment: and by this we 
mean, in its particulars, for Colonel Mitchell's general views are likely to 
be received by very few. In fact, we think his theory may injure his 
work; people extending to particular parts the opinion they form of his 
leading crotchet. 

The greatness of the events, and the character of the style, which if 
not brilliant is mostly forcible, allow choice enough of striking military 
description for extracts ; but we will lean to what is more truly the chae 
racter of the work, military criticism. The book appears to have been 
finished before Thiers’s History o} the Empire appeared ; but the pre- 
face is devoted to a consideration of some of the errors of the Ex-Minister 
in his panegyric upon the Emperor. Here is a curious one. 

rik STORY oO THE STORY OF MARENGO, 

All who are familiar with the histories and biographies of Napoleon, will know 

that the gain of the battle of Marengo is ascribed t ‘oblique re t,”—a throw- 





ing back of the left of the right wing by an echellon movement, of which the 
' Castel-Ceriol became the pivot. The absolute extravagance of sup- 
posing such a movement practicable, when the situation of the parties is con- 
ered, cannot be detailed here, nor is it necessary; we are ouly recalling the 
fact, that s of the battle represent it as having been made, M. Thiers 
follows his predece , and only surpasses them in the glowing « s with 
whi tl meeption of this brilliant movement flashi n the mind 
of the First Consul, and its prompt and gallant execution by the-troops. And 
tit Was never Ul hit of till five years afler the battle had bee SJough ’ 

The fact is this. Napoleon wishing, about the year 1803, to have i detailed 
vecount of his most brilliant victory published, caused materials for the work to 
be collected. The General and Staff-officers were consulted, and the Field-officers 
who had commanded regiments in the action were ordered to Paris for the purpose 
of being examined. ‘Two German statements of no particular value, the one con- 


tained in The ku ‘opean {nnals, the other in the New Bellona, were also taken 
to hand; and with these materials the w Count de Castres was 
eimploye dl to draw the plans; Colonel Vallonge wrote the text; and, when the whole 
was completed, Berthier, who afterwards lent his name to the book, submitted it 
to the Chief Consul. t 


ork proceeded. 


It was returned with an endless number of alterations, and 
had to be worked over again; for the Consul desired that the retreat, which was 
still a direct one, should be described as having been made by “ alternate batta- 
lions,”"—though the testimony of all the officers declared, that the battalions, re- 
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falling back in utter confusion, one only being 


: and when the work was finished to the 
for ication. Na , in the mean 
and 
to 


was about to hold a review at Ma- 


; @ circumstance which suggested to Berthier the idea of presenting him 
acopy of the book on the very battle-field itself. Two were ingly 
sent to and submitted to the But a change had come over the 


perial dream: the direct retreat across the plain was now far too simple a 
movement, and the grand conception of the “ oblique retreat”—movement de 
conversion—was then determined upon. And after various changes, which can- 
not be detailed here, the work so ahered was published to the world, under the 
title of Relation de la Batuille de Marengo, par le Général Berthier. Napoleon 
fearing, no doubt, that chance might cause this piece of historical forgery to be 
div . gave orders that the printed copies of the first version, ouly five in num- 
ber, should be destroyed, the types broken up, the plates ground down, and the 
written document burned. Colonel Muriel succeeded, however, in saving a copy; 
and in 1828, the whole transaction here briefly related was published in the fourth 
volume of the Mémorial du Dépét Général de la Guerre. As M. Thiers deviates 
in a slight poems from Berthier's Relation, the uncharitable will suspect that 
he knows the publication here mentioned; and the reader, who looks for truth in 
the pages of history, may possibly think that he ought to have known it. 

The next passage, from the early part of the Russian campaign, ex- 
hibits the mixture of narrative and remark we have already spoken of, and 
may be taken as a fair example of the writer’s manner. 


EARLY ASPECT OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

According to Segur, Napoleon declared on entering Witebsk, that “the cam- 

ign of 1812 was ended; that he would rest there for the winter, organize Po- 

reform the army, and finish the war in the following year.” Other writers 
deny this, and endeavour to prove that a halt at this point was altogether im- 
practicable. We are unable to decide between these conflicting assertions, but 
rather suppose that the Emperor had no very clear and well-defined intention on 
the subject; and that, whatever he might say, he acted, as usual, on the mere 
impulse of the moment. In the first instance, some rest was indispensably 
necessary; for the army was melting down rapidly; and the central corps, under 
his own command, had already lost upwards of 80,000 men, principally from 
sickness, few having fallen in action. Half the cavalry were dismounted, and 
the still remaining horses greatly reduced in strength. “Our horses have no 
jotism,” said General Nansouti to the King of Naples, who complained that 
a charge had not been executed with due energy. “ Our soldiers may fight with- 
out bread, but the horses will do nothing without corn.” 

The cheerless aspect of the country, and the manner in which the war was 
now carried on, might also have given rise to reflection. Interminable pine forests 
extended in all directions, cultivation was rare, and the few villages and hamlets 
Scattered in these wildernesses were found altogether deserted. “Kt the approach 
of the invaders, the peasantry, terrified by the excesses committed, forsook their 
homes, and with their herds and moveables sought shelter in the recesses of the 
surrounding woods. The soldiers, exasperated by want, and to punish the fu- 
gitives, often set fire to these deserted habitations. At first, this was as much, 
perhaps, the result of carelessness as of wantonness; but the Cossacks, never slow 
at learning such a mode of ing, soon reduced it to a regular system, and 


the French the trouble of laying waste the country, by burning every place 


they left on their retreat. That the inhabitants purposely set fire to their 
dwellings, to prevent them from giving shelter to the French, is a mere fable: as 
unfounded is the assertion that the country was laid waste according to a regular 
system, and that the Cossacks acted by superior orders in thus burning the 

and vi as they passed. It resulted entirely from a disgraceful want 
of discipline, which both parties were afterwards sufficiently anxious to disavow: 
the French attempted to conceal the brigand conduct of their own troops, by 
ascribing the general devastation to a Scythian mode of warfare adopted by their 
enemies; and the Russians were ready enough to let the savage folly of their 
Tartar hordes pass on the world for a noble display of generous patriotism, when 
the result had given them the benefit of the wide-spread desolation. 

The following is curious if true; and it does not represent heroes in a 
very imposing light on the most imposing occasion of their lives—for if 
one hero does so we may suppose others do likewise. 

HEROES AT BORODINO. 

It was between eight and nine o'clock in the morning; and though great loss 
had already been sustained, the French had made no impression on any part of 
the line; none of the redoubts had yet been carried. We shall, therefore, while 
the action is thus in suspense, take a look at the two commanders, as they have 
been represented by credible witnesses who approached them during the conflict. 

Napoleon had stationed himself nearly a mile from the scene of action; and 
is represented as sitting, or walking slowly up and down in front of the re- 
doubt captured on the 5th: he is described as using no personal exertion of 
any kind, seeming dull, heavy, and distressed, inditlerent to the progress of 
the action, and only making signs of melancholy resignation whenever news 
reached him that any of his favourite officers had fallen. 
apathy to illness; but the existence of such a cause is denied by other writers; 
and it is certain that the Emperor was perfectly well during the remainder of 
the campaign, and for many years afterwards. Besides, any man possessing 
mind enough to exercise influence over the earthly mould of his composition 
must omy ab aroused from a mere passing indisposition by a battle in which 
thousands were falling in his very cause. But this heavy and dull inactivity 
agrees perfectly well with the description we have given of his conduct on other 
occasions, and seems, as we shall show, to have been in full accordance with his 
real character. Between three and four o'clock, he went, according to Pelet’s 
aceount, to reconnoitre the redoubt of Gorki, and became exposed to its fire; 
but at this time the action had almost ceased. 

Kutusoff, though present in the battle fought by his army, does not appear to 
have acted a more energetic part. Stationed in front of Gorki, he listened, says 
Clausewitz, “to the reports made to him, like one who did not exactly know 
where his head was.” In reply to any information communicated, he answered, 
© Very good, very well”: to any measure proposed, he generally assented with 
the words, “ Do so.” 

The following is a passage of pure description—the close of the battle 
of Leipzic, which really decided Napoleon’s downfall. The Emperor 
has escaped with such of the army as could get across the river, and the 
Allies have forced an entrance into the city. 

“ By Blucher’s orders, some light infantry had already forced their way into 
the gardens bordering the Elster, and were firing on the confused column flying 

the causeway. But the French, undismayed by certain defeat, still main- 

tained the fight; as if anxious to contrast by brilliant deeds of arms the gloomi- 
ness of the fate by which they were crushed; to show, even in the last of their 
fields, that fortune might forsake the brave but could not subdue their 
valour. Forced back to the Western extremity of the city and suburbs, the 
ic mass age Western esplanade and all the ane pane to en outer 

it gate; the last plank of hope, exposed almost defenceless to the storm 
poured upen them by the anaes At this moment sprang the mine 
bridge. The tremendous 


the shriek of wild despair that 
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chasm into the watery abyss below, told that resistance was vain, and that the 
fate of battle and of nations was decided. The remnants of the vanquished then, 
seeing that hope had fled their banner, surrendered at discretion, and laid down 
the arms they had so bravely wielded. ° . ¢ 

“ At one o'clock, amid the wildest tumult of joy, the Allied Sovereigns made 
their triumphal entry into Leipzig. From all quarters, the multitude, frantic 
with delight to find themselves liberated from the yoke of foreign aggressors, 
flocked round the victors, and rent the air with enthusiastic greetings: the music 
of the martial bands swelled the cheers of the exulting citizens; while the ringing 
of bells, the roar of artillery, and the firing of musketry, still sounding from the 
banks of the Elster, raised a mingled chorus of joy and terror, such as best be- 
came the closing scene of that great and fearful drama. 

“ The interior of the city presented an awful spectacle. Booths had been 
erected for the annual fair, the period of which was approaching; but, instead of 
being furnished with the merchandise of all nations, they were now filled with 
bleeding and wounded French, who had tried to shelter their last moments within 
these frail mansions. In all the streets and walks, heaps of dead, friends and 
foes, already stripped to the skin, and presenting their ghastly gaping wounds to 
| sight, lay piled along the walls. Opposite the Randstadt gate, the Elster and 
the Mihlgraben were almost choked with men and horses, who had been precipi- 
tated into the streams by tle pressure of the multitude, or had perished in at- 
tempting to swim or ford the treacherous waters, and now projected in horrid 
groups above the surface in all the frightful attitudes which death bequeaths to 
those who grapple for life even with the last remnants of parting breath. Every- 
where was the image of destruction: broken carriages al ammunition-waggons, 
overturned guns, swords, cuirasses, knapsacks, broken muskets, cooking-utensils, 
lay around in mixed confusion; shattered windows, and the marks of balls upon 
the houses, showed the fiery work which had been done. Streets and squares 
swarmed with Austrians, Prussians, Cossacks, and Baskiers; numbers of French 
mixed carelessly with the throng: no one seemed now to think these meagre and 
half-famished apparitions deserving even of notice.” 

Besides his view of the character of Napoleon Bonaparte, Colonel 
Mitchell has some peculiar ideas upon tactics. One of them is, 
| that infantry cannot or rather ought not to resist cavalry. This 
crotchet, like his larger crotchet, sometimes gives a paradoxical air to his 
accounts; of which an example may be found in his description of the 
cuirassiers and squares at Waterloo,—certainly bringing down the ro- 
mance of that operation. His theories sometimes lead him into a re- 
presentation of facts contrary to those which are usually received. For 
example, at vol. i. page 275 et seg. he gives an account of Anson’s 
charge upon some French infantry, which leaves an impression very 
different from Napier’s account of the same affair, in the fifth volume of 
his History, page 182, 183. 








DR. HINDS'S ORDINATION-SERMONS. 





THEsE sermons, preached on the occasion of ordinations by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and published at the request of Dr. Whately or the 
clergy to whom they were addressed, differ from the generality of ser- 
mons in a twofold sense. The intellectual idiosyncracy of the preacher 
gives them a marked character, which the mass of discourses fail in at- 
| taining: the aptness with which the subject is treated imparts a purpose 
| and unity that render them strikingly free from the commonplace air 
| which most sermons are apt to carry. The style of Dr. Hinds is forcible and 
scholarly, his Biblical and English learning ample, and well kept in hand: 
but the weight and closeness of his matter is perhaps the most particular 
| feature in the composition of the sermons. Their great appropriateness 
| to the occasion, is, however, their most remarkable point. They do not 
deal in generalities for young clergymen about to enter on the duties 
| of the sacred function to which they have just been instituted,—so 
| easy to collect, but so difficult to endow with any thing like force or 

vitality unless in the case of remarkable genius. But they set forth a 

leading principle of duty to ministers of the gospel, which any one may 

follow, and chalk out a line of useful study and pulpit exposition to 
| the young divine, that might occupy him at intervals for a considerable 
part of his life. Should he possess learning and ability beyond the 
average, the suggestions of Dr. Hinds might enable him to produce a 
series of Seriptural discourses or commentaries that should both extend 
his own reputation and prove of public utility. 

The text of the first sermon (and substantially that of the second) is 
from the fourth chapter of the second epistle to Timothy, where Paul, 
describing the various duties of a faithful minister, first exhorts him 
to “ Preach the Word.” The leading subject of both discourses is a 
comparison of particular parts of our authorized version with the exact 
meaning of the original; and the principal object of Dr. Hinds’s argu- 
ment is to prove that one of the first duties of a minister is to “ preach 
the Word” exactly as it stands in Seripture, so far as it can be ap- 
prehended by his industry and intelligence. During the Apostolic age, 
“the Word” was orally delivered by inspired apostles, who could not err 
in the doctrines they taught ; but when these doctrines were reduced to 
writing, they had to be interpreted, and (after Christianity spread into 
districts where the Scriptural language had ceased to be a spoken tongue) 
translated, by fallible men. Hence, all versions, however excellent, are 
in reality “not Seripture, but a medium throngh which Scripture is 
taught.” To use the inspired text as a theme for moral exhortations, 
rules of life, and doctrinal views, is no doubt a duty, and a very im- 
portant duty of the Christian minister; but his primary duty is to 
“preach the Word,”—to take care, as far as his abilities permit him, 
that he understands the real meaning of Scripture, and that his people 
through his exertions understand it too. This leads the author to a con- 
sideration of the authorized version of Seripture; and of its various 
errors, some owing to the infirmity of the human intellect, some of little 
or nO apparent importance, and some arising from unavoidable changes 
in the meaning of words— 

“ Our sons their fathers’ failing language see "— 
but still errors, which it is the duty of the clergyman to discover by all 
the means in his power, or he cannot fulfil his duty and “ preach the 
Word.” 

A considerable part of the first sermon, now extended by a revision, is 
occupied in pointing out the sources of mistake in translations. In all cases 
this involves some knowledge of the original language, but more in some 
cases than in others. The arbitrary arrangement of all modern editions, 
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by punctuatior, division into chapters, verses, and paragraphs, none of 
which exist in the original Scripture, require less lingual knowledge than 
a close inquiry into the meaning of words. Less acuteness, again, is re- 
quisite to detcct the same word differently rendered, or different words 
rendered by the same word, than to discover mistranslations either in 
the meaning or the grammatical construction; whilst words that are now 
altogether obsolete, or obsolete in the sense in which the translators of the 
Bible used them, require an acquaintance with the elder English rather 
than classical learning. Upon all these topics, and some others, Dr. 
Hinds gives examples, and indicates the mode of pursuing the study he 
opens up. 

Such is the aversion of the mind to change, and such the disposition to 
rely upon custom or authority, especially in religious matters, that few 
readers will go far into these ordination-sermons without some shrinking 
from the doctrine, as if it were another form of Popery, forbidding the 
Scriptures to the people: yet in reality, it is themselves who are display- 
ing the Papal spirit, in assuming infallibility for their own version, and 
perhaps for their own ignorance. These and other objections are ably 
combated by Dr. Hinds, in various places,—as in the following sensible 
remarks on the necessity of human learning to understand what the 
Scriptures really are. 

“ In taking this view, we may seem to be abandoning the high ground which 
our Church assumes as a Scriptural Church, and to be lowering it virtually to a 
level with the Unreformed Church. For it may be suggested, if what the people 
at large read, and hear read, is not the Scripture itself, but only an ae penn 
of it, setforth by Church authority—and if, moreover, it has been thought neces- 
sary that the clergy should exercise their ministry in declaring what is and what 
is not meant by that interpretation—is not this, after all, virtually the principle 
which we so loudly protest against in the Unreformed Church? Can the people 
themselves be said to have the Word of God? What does the Church of Rome 
more, in authorizing its clergy to determine for the people what is and what is 
not Divine revelation ? 

“ There is, nevertheless, an all-important distinction. As for the unlearned 
depending on the learned, whether minister or others, for religious knowledge, 
that must be so, and nobody can alter it. 
God, and our natural condition. When our Church was first reformed, the 
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greater number of its members could not read the English translation ; and if they | 


had been able to read it, the copies were so few and so —— that they could 
not have procured one. Must they not have depended on the minister or on others 
to read it to them, and to inform them what was and what was not in the book ? 
it was not that the Church excluded them from the privilege of reading, but that 
their natural and accidental disabilities formed an exclusion. Are not those who 
have never learnt to read now nearly in the same predicament? The case is the 
same with respect to the use and possession of the very ane Scriptures, 
which the mass of our Church are excluded from, not because the Church with- 
holds them, or denies them any use of them, but because they have not the 
requisite education for using them. We cannot alter what is a condition of our 
nature, not an ordinance of man. 

“ But what we may do, or we may not do, is this. We may impose on those who 
receive their knowledge of Scripture from version, or from minister, or both, the 
necessity of acquiescing in whatever the version represents and the authorized 
teacher teaches; which is, in fact, to transfer to the version, which is man’s work, 
the inspired character of the original, which is God's work through His Spirit, 
and to transfer, in like manner, to the clergyman, the inspired character which 
belonged to the Apostles and others who have been miraculously and _infallibly 
guided teachers. This is what the Unreformed Church does; and this is what 
our Church does not.” 

Here is a judicious exposition of the use and value of the authorized 
version, 

“ But ascruple the reverse of this may be awakened in some. Is there nothing 
due to the authorized version? What is there in its authority, if the individual 
member of the Church, minister or layman, may take on himself to pronounce 
any portions of it to be mistranslations, and to correct them; to say that this or 
that does not convey the meaning of Scripture, and to remedy the defect ? 

“ Now, what is due to its authority must depend on that for which it has been 
authorized. And what is that? It has been authorized for public reading in the 
congregation, and for general use, for much the same reason as the Common 
Prayer-Book has been authorized; that is to say, for the sake of uniformity in 
our use of the Scriptures, as members of one communion; and it would not be 
allowable, therefore, to substitute any variations from it in the public reading of 
it in the congregation. But that is all. There is nothing in the nature of its 
authority which is designed to interfere with our correcting, in the sermon, any 
of those very passages which have been previously read in the service, provided 
we are borne out by the original in our coinment. 

“ There is, I suspect, some confusion of thought when we speak thus of 
the authorized version, from our losing sight of the important distinction 
between a version authorized by our Church and one authorized by the 
Unreformed Church. Any translation of Scripture, whether vernacular or 
not, authorized by the Church of Rome, would, in accordance with the 
right assumed by that Church, be equivalent to Scripture itself. 
unquestionable authority which it asserts for its deductions from Scrip 
ture, and for its dogmas and doctrines from whatever source derived, it asserts, 
consistently, for that which it pronounces to be the true rendering of Scripture. 
This is nothing more nor less than part of that Church's claim—a very unwar- 
rantable claim—to infallibility. We, on the other hand, are united for commu- 
nion by certain articles of belief, which we believe, if we believe in accordance with 
the principle of our Church, not because the Church decides, but because we are 
satisfied of their agreement with Scripture; and the Scripture, to which appeal is 
made, is the inspired Word of God—the original writings.” * * * 

“ There ts, no doubt, something that is due from us to the authorized Version 
of Scripture beyond this; something that is not, however, the claim of Church 
authority. Associations of reverence and affection have gathered around it, 
which it would look almost like sacrilege rudely to violate. Nor is it merely the 
claim of ancient and sacred associations, The work is one of so great intrinsic 
excellence, that, had it never been recommended by Church authority, it must 
still have obtained general circulation both among theological students and ordi- 
nary readers. And, accordingly, it is still recognized and used and referred to by 
almost all Protestauts who speak English, notwithstanding their differences in 
interpreting Scripture. It is, indeed, a singular testimony to the merits of 
this translation, that it should be the one link of external union which has sur- 
vived the separation of sect after sect from us, attended, as it has necessarily 
been, with more or less of a desire to shake off all that might indicate dependence 
on or adherence to the Church whose document it is. It thus in a manner holds 
together, still, those who have derived from its teaching, as they have received it, 
the principles on which they differ from us and from one another; and what is a 
common ground for differing Christians ought to be cherished by all, as valuable 
on that account, if on that account alone. I can appreciate, therefore, and go 
along with those who would shrink from doing anything which may tend to 
Jessen either the influence or the use of the authorized version.” : 
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COOPER'S SATANSTOR , 
Is the first of a series, intended.to paint, in order to preserve, eolonial 
manners during three periods of time, and to point a moral touching the 
“great New York question of the day, Anti-Rentism,”—which Mr. 
Cooper conceives to be much more disgraceful than even Repudiation. 
Unlike some of his later fictions, however, each of these works will be 
complete in itself, with “its own hero, its own heroine, and its own 
manners”; although we expect that successive representatives of the 
family of Littlepage will appear on the scene, and probably some other 
individuals who figure in the opening novel. 

The title of Satanstoe (Satan’s Toe) is derived from the name of a 
farm which belonged to the family of the hero, Cornelius Littlepage ; but 
beyond furnishing some remarks on Dutch superstitions in general, 
the legend which represented the Devil as leaving the mark of his toe on 
the property in flying from the district, the title contributes nothing to the 
story. The novel is written in the autobiographical form : it commences 
about the year 1737, but the principal action takes place twenty years 
afterwards, about the time of Abercrombie’s disastrous attempt upon 
Ticonderoga. Of course, Satanstoe contains the usual quantity of love 
and rivalry, necessary to give it the novel interest; the characters a 
so selected as to exhibit in themselves the manners of the period, a 
so connected with some of the leading public events of the time, as to 
bring the history generally before us ; whilst the fortunes of individuals 
are affected by the turn given to historical events, though the persons 
are not themselves historical. 

In the management of his design, Mr. Cooper exhibits his usual 
knowledge, skill, and breadth. The then marked and less amalgamated 
races of the colonists are presented, in the genuine New Englander or 
Yankee, the New York Dutchmen of various shades, and. the Anglo- 
The Negro race, then numerous in 
New York, but only as domestic slaves, are also exhibited, though not for 
the first time by Mr. Cooper, or in the most striking way ; the officers of 
the King’s troops are brought into a sort of contrast with the provincials 
and the settlers; and we catch an occasional peep at the maguates or great 
landowners of the colony, whose families are still distinguished in New 
York, though they take no part in the story of Satanstoc. In like man- 
ner, there is a display of customs; some of them—as the Negro saturnalia, 
and the jovial sprees of the Dutch at Albany—perhaps derived from the tra- 
ditions of Mr. Cooper's youth; others—as sleighing—in existence still, 
though the style of doing the thing may be diflerent. These topics are 
connected with the conduct of the characters; as are some of the common 
phenomena of nature or the march of public events. A sudden break-up 
of the ice on the Hudson, involving the safety of the lovers and two ladies, 
not only gives occasion to a stirring incident, but a striking scene of na- 
tural magnificence. The expedition of young Littlepage and a Dutch 
friend to take possession of a distant purchase, leads to a descrip- 
tion of life whilst camping out. The operations before Ticonderoga, in 
which some of the principal persons act as volunteers, serve to introduce a 
sketch of the campaign, and what is more, to bring the Indians on 
Ravensnest, the new settlement of the heroine’s father; where we have 
the usual defence and attack after the fashion of frontier warfare ; with 
the defeat of which, the stir of Satanstoe concludes. 

In addition to these merits of plan, the novel exhibits Mr. Cooper’s 
knowledge of life, which prevents him from introducing any gross ab- 
surdities of villany or melodrama into his story. His composition is, 
as usual, quiet, sustained, and natural, though with this writer's heavy 
slowness, especially felt in the more level parts. Notwithstanding alk 
these characteristic merits of the author, Satanstoe is by no means one 
of his best works. The manners of the period, or what are intended for 
such, do not seem to us any manners at all. They do not look like those 
of the colony at the time; they are not those of England; neither, as far 
as we can undertake to judge, are they those of either ceuntry now. To 
use an Americanism, they rather look like Mr. Cooper's “notions” of 
manners, as formed upon his knowledge of America and his obser- 
vations in England, than a representation of Colonial manners in the 
middle of the last century. Hence, as a true picture of national man- 
ners and of the Colonial and English feeling, we think The Linwoods 
of Miss Sedgwick a better book than Satanstoc, though as a work 
of art it may be inferior. 

Another defect of Satanstoe is perhaps unavoidable in one who writes 
so much and is so limited in his subjects. The fiction wants essential 
novelty. We may not have met the exact forms before, but the sub- 
stance is almost a repetition. The two young heroines—friends, both 
nonsuches, but one with all the virtues and all the graces—are usual 
with Mr. Cooper when engaged in a land love-story. The want of fresh- 
ness, however, is more felt in the larger events: the scenes of new 
settlers’ life, the back-wood campaign, the sagacity of Indians on the 
trail, and the incidents of border warfare, though not presented in the par- 
ticular guise of those in Satanstoc, have often been done in other, and, we 
think, in more forcible and effective forms. 

The two most novel points in the book are the characters of Guert 
Ten Eyck—a young, manly, openhearted Albanian of Dutch descent, 
given to rollicking and rough sports, but checked in his wild career 
by his love for Mary Wallace the friend of the heroine; and Mr. 
Jason Newecome—a young New England schoolmaster, hypocrite, and 
adventurer, This worthy is depicted with a fulness disproportioned to 
his actual appearance im the present series: but he seems to be merely 
a foundation of the next ; where, we reckon, he is to figure as one of the 
leaders in the fraud which has grown to the present “ Anti-Rentism” of 
New York. Mr. Cooper puts him forth as a type of the New Englander or 
Yankee proper : but, we must confess, he seems to us no bad representative of 
the praleaenns political party in the United States, There are traits in 
the following passing sketch of Mr. Jason, when about to start for the. 
back-woods, that must strongly remind any one of American princi 
of Government diplomacy who has paid the slightest attention to i 
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“ Mr. Worden had been offered a seat in a Government conveyance; and Jason 
ed to worm himself into the ty, in some way that to me was ever 
inexplicable. It is, however, due to Mr. Newcome to confess that his faculty of 
obtaining favours of all sorts was of a most extraordinary character; and he 
certainly never lost any chance of preferment for want of asking. In this respect 
Jason was always a moral enigma to me; there being an absolute absence in his 
mind of everything like a perception of the fitness of things, so far as the claims 


and rights of persons were connected with rank, education, birth, and experience. | 


claims to entitle one to its enjoyment he seemed to have no sort of notion. For 
property he had a profound deference, so far as that deference extended to its im- | 
portance and influence; but it would have caused him not the slightest quali, 
either in the way of conscience or feeling, to find himself suddenly installed in | 
the mansion of the patroons, for instance, and placed in possession of their estates, | 
ided only he fancied he could maintain his position. The circumstance that | 
was dwelling under the roof that was erected by another man’s ancestors, for | 
instance, and that others were living who had a better moral right to it, would 
give him no sort of trouble, so long as any quirk of the law would sustain him 
in possession. In a word, all that was allied to sentiment in matters of this 
nature was totally lost on Jason Newcome; who lived and acted, from the hour he | 
first came among us, as if the game of life were merely a game of puss-in-the- | 
corner, in which he who inadvertently left his own post unprotected would be | 
certain to find another filling his place as speedily as possible.” 
The passages of incident are neither so striking as many previous scenes | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Rank, in the official sense, once possessed, he understood and respected ; but of the | 


Cooper, nor so capable of exhibition by extract unless at great length. 
We will therefore take a picture of humour ; the subject, a discussion as 
to where Master Littlepage should be sent to college; the New Eng- 
landers still getting it. 

“ T was present at the conversation which decided the question as regarded my 
future education; and which took place in the common parlour, around a blazing 
fire, about a week before Christmas, the year I was fourteen. There were present 
Captain Hugh Roger, Major Evans, [ts grandfather and father,] my mother, | 
the Rev. Mr. Worden, and an old gentleman of Dutch designation and extraction, 
of the name of Abraham Van Valkenburgh, but who was familiarly called by his 
friends "Brom Follock, or Colouel Follock or Volleck, as the last happen to be 
more or less ceremonious, or more or less Dutch. Follock, I think, however, was 
the favourite pronunciation. This Colonel Van Valkenburgh was an old brother- 
soldier of my father's, and indeed a relation; a sort of a cousin through my great- 

dmother, besides being a man of much consideration and substance. He 

ved in Rockland, just across the Hudson; but never failed to pay a visit to | 
Satanstoe at that ‘season of the year. On the present occasion, he was accom- | 
panied by his son Dirck, who was my friend, and just a year my junior. 

“Vell, den,—the Colonel commenced the discourse by saying, as he tapped 
the ashes out of his pipe for the second time that evening, having first taken a 
draught of hot flip, a heli much in vogue then as well as now,— vell, den, 
Evans, vat is your intention as to ter poy? Vill he pe college-I'arnt, like as his 
grant-fat’er, or only school-l’arnt, like as his own fat’er?’ The allusion to the 
grandfather being a pleasantry of the Colonel's, who insisted that all the old- 
country born were ‘ college-I'arnt’ by instinct. 

“+ To own the truth, ‘Brom,’ my father answered, ‘this is a point that is not 
yet entirely settled, for there are different opinions as to the place to which he 
shall be sent, even admitting that he is to be sent at all.’ 

“The Colonel fastened his full projecting blue eyes on my father, in a way that 
pretty plainly expressed surprise. 

“*Vat, den, is dere so many colleges dat it is hart to choose?’ he said. 

“* There are but two that can be of any use to us; for Cambridge is much too 
distant to think of sending the boy so far. Cambridge was in our thoughts at 
one time, but that is given up.’ 

“*Vhere, den, ist Camprige?’ demanded the Dutchman, removing his pipe to 
ask so important a question; a ceremony he usually thought unnecessary. 

: i ‘It is a New England college—near Boston; not half a day’s journey distant, 
fancy. 

“ «Don’t send Cornelius dere,’ ejaculated the Colonel; contriving to get these | 
words out alongside of the stem of the pipe. | 

“You think not, Colonel Follock,’ put in the anxious mother; ‘may I ask the | 
reason for that opinion?’ 

“*Too much Suntay, Matam Littlepage; the poy wilt be sp'ilt by ter ministers. 
He will go away an honest lat and come pack a rogue. He will I'arn how to bray 
and to cheat.’ 

“ «Hoity toity ! my noble Colonel!’ exclaimed the Reverend Mr. Worden, affect- 
ing more resentment than he felt: ‘then you fancy the clergy and too much Sun- 
day will be apt to convert an honest youth into a knave!’ 

The Colonel made no answer, continuing to smoke very philosophically ; 
though he took occasion, while he drew the pipe out of his mouth, in one of its 
periodical removals, to make a significant gesture with it towards the rising sun, 
which all present understood to mean ‘down East, as it is usual to say, when 
we mean to designate the colonies of New England. That he was understood by 
the Reverend Mr. Worden, is highly probable; since that gentleman continued to 
turn the flip of one vessel into another, by way of more intimately blending the 
ingredients of the mixture, quite as coolly as it there had been no reflection on 
his trade. 

“© What do you think of Yale, friend Brom?’ asked my father, who under- 
stood the dumb-show as well as any of them. 

“ *No tifference, Evans; dey all breaches and brays too much. Goot men have 
no neet of so much religion. Vhen a man is really goot, religion only does him 

I mean Yankee religion.’ 

“*T have another objection to Yale,’ observed Captain Hugh Roger, ‘which is 
their English.’ 

Och!’ exclaimed the Colonel, ‘dei English is horriple! 
us Tutch.’ 

“* Well, I was not aware of that,’ observed my father. ‘ They are English, Sir, 
as well as ourselves, and whyshould they not speak the language as well as we?’ 

“ ¢ Why toes not a Yorkshireman, or a Cornishman, speak as vell as a Lon- | 
noner? I tell you what, Evans, I'll pet the pest game-cock on ter Neck against 
the veriest tungbill the parson hast, ter Presitent of Yale calls pee n, pen, ant 
roo f, ruff—and so on.’” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From June \3th to June \9th. 
Books. 

Scripture and the Authorized Version of Scripture: being the substance of 
two Ordination Sermons; with an Appendix, containing Notes, and a 
Glossary of Words which have become obsolete in the sense which they 
bear in the Translation of the New Testament. By Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
Prebendary of Castleknock, and Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 


Dublin. 
Satanstoe; or the Family of Littlepage. A Tale of the Colony. By J. 
Spy,” &c. In three volumes. 


Fenimore Cooper, Esq., Author of “ 
Remains of the Most Reverend Charles Dickinson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
; being a Selection from his Sermons and Tracts. With a Biogra- 

by the Reverend John West, D.D., Vicar of St. Anne's, 
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including Analyses of the principal Mineral Springs, by Dr. R. Kane, an 
remarks on the various forms of disease to which they are adapted; toge 
ther with Directions for the Regimen of Invalids, and Observations on In- 
digestion, Gout, Pulmonary Cousumption, and other Diseases of the Chest, 
Stomach, and Nervous System. By Alexander Knox, M.D., &c. 
[Tl health having —_— Dr. Knox to withdraw from practice for a time, he 
employed that interval in collecting information touching the Irish mineral 
springs, and in the more agreeable occupation of visiting her spas or watering- 
places. The knowledge thus collected he las combined with a general view of 
the curative use of water, an account of the principal mineral waters, Continental, 
British, American, and Irish; together with an analysis of their component parts 
by Dr. R. Kane, and some observations on the diseases they are best fitted to cure. 
He has also intermingled in his work many general hygienic remarks, that show 
the practical and sensible physician, and give a good deal of information as to the 
attractions and accommodations to be found at the Irish watering-places, which 
are arranged and described in succession. The sea-bathing of Ireland is my 
unrivalled; the reputation of her spas has yet to be established. Whether the 
nglish taste, we cannot 
undertake to say: but we suspect that in the present “agitated” state of the 
country, few British invalids would like to set themselves down in a district 
where monster processions, and what not, were liable to be the order of the day. ] 
The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold, D.D., \ate Head Master of 
Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Collected and Republished. 
This volume contains a selection from Dr. Arnold’s contributions to periodical or 
fugitive literature, and some political essays from his edition of Thucydides. The 
principle adopted in forming the selection has been that of taking such subjects only 


The Irish Watering-Places, their Climate, Scenery, and ye 
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| as }O sessed a permanent interest, or illustrated the writer's gei eral views, espe- 


cially on education and the social and political state of the country. These latter 
topics predominate in the volume; and his papers on school discipline and the use 
of the classics may be pointed to as combining depth of philosophy with worldly 
In like manner, his letters to the Hertford Reformer trom 1837 to 1841 


sense. 


| may be noted for their earnest liberality and their humanity unalloyed by 


sickly sentiment. In our notice of Dr. Arnold’s Life, we remarked, that he pro- 
bably might claim the merit of originating the better part of Young Englandism; 
and his Letters on the State of the Manufacturing Population, and the poor 


| generally, exhibit all the sympathy of that party, with much broader and deeper 


views, devoid of projects for ruming backward to get forward. } 

The Wisdom and Genius of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, illus- 
trated in a series of Extracts from his Writings and Speeches; with a 
Summary of his Life. By Peter Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

[This publication consists of a selection from the principal political works of 
Burke, arranged under various distinct heads—as America and the American War, 
India and Warren Hastings, France and the French Revolution. By thus bring- 
ing together the most striking passages of the great political philosopher, without 
the encumbrance of temporary matter, heavy details, or cumulative proof, Mr. 
Peter Burke has been able to produce a very readable and interesting volume. 
We are not sure, however, that the compiler’s intention in supplying a succeda- 
neum for the orator's own works, will be altogether fulfilled. It may be true that 
“the works of Burke are not generally read,” but he who wishes to profit b 
them must nevertheless read them. A selection from any author will do little 
more than furnish a recueil of eloquent but rather disjointed passages, that may 
refresh the memory, or amuse the mind with the appearance of study. 

The Desborough Family. By Mrs. Ponsonby. In three volumes. 

[ The Desborough Family is the story of one young gentleman and four youn 
ladies, the son, daughter, and nieces of Sir Edward and Lady Desborough. Eae 
of the parties having a love affair, and Lady Desborough being a Blue, there is no 
lack of characters; and Mrs. Ponsonby writes well, and in a lively manner; though 
she seems to have drawn her matter from the social novel of a quarter of a century 
ago, and to have endeavoured toimitate the manner of The Two Old Men’s Tales. 





| The fiction, moreover, is rather flimsy, and not very artistically treated. Mrs. Pon- 


sonby does not seem to be aware that mere nature, or rather that mere matter-of- 
fact, is not sufficient for fiction: nor has she the art of inspiring interest in her 
characters—excepting perhaps for a divorcé on her deathbed, the victim of 
circumstances. | 
Dramatic Sketches, and other Poems. Ty the Reverend James Wills, A.M., 
Author of “ The Disembodied,” &c. 
[ This volume contains three dramatic sketches, and a variety of miscellaneous 
poems that have been selected from different periodicals wherein they have ap- 
peared. The style of the Reverend James Wills is fluent, and possesses rhetorical 
force, nor is he without considerable mastery of versification; but he wants the 
vivida vis, and that perception of the true qualities of things which is necessary 
to constitute the poet. ] 
The Works of Edmund Spenser. With a Selection of Notes from various 
Commentators, and a Glossarial Index. To which is prefixed some Ac- 
count of the Life of Spenser. By the Reverend Henry John Todd, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. ’ 
[A volume from Mr. Moxon, differing but little from another edition of the same 
poet which we lately had before us: each contains the poems, and the prose 
State of Ireland, with a glossary and a memoir. This last is more elaborate in 
the present edition, as may be guessed from the name of Todd. ] 
The Philosophical and Esthetic Letters and Essays of Schiller. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss. pene . 
[ A translation of the philosophical and critical essays of Schiller, which, from their 
German and coneeuntanal character, some readers may think scarcely worthy of 
his high reputation. The critical essays on Pathos, the Sublime, the Common 
and Low, and the Tragic Art, are the best, though not always free from mystic 
touches. } 
Manual of Agricultural Analysis. By John Mitchell, Analytical Chemist, 
Member of the Chemical Society of London, &c. : 
[ The object of this publication is to enable the farmer to analyze soils, manure, 
and so forth, sufficiently to answer agricultural purposes, although he should pos- 
sess but a slender knowledge of chemistry; which Mr. Mitchell's book also at- 
tempts to supply. The directions are plain and simple, but their efficacy must be 
proved by actual practice. } c 
7 ILLusTRATED Works. 
The Principles and Practice of Art. By J.D. Harding. With Ilustra- 
tions, drawn and engraved by the Author. : : 
[Such “ principles of art” as Mr. Harding adopts in his practice as a laudscape- 
painter, and inculcates in his teaching, are explained at considerable length, 
though in a somewhat verbose manner, in the text of this large and handsome 
volume. It is profusely illustrated by the author’s own sketches from nature, 
exemplifying these principles; and by fac-similes of slight engravings after the 
Old Masters, intended to show their ignorance of the rules of composition ob- 
served by Mr. Harding; the superiority of his mode of treating the same sub- 
jects being inferred from his improved versions of the studies of Titian, Claude, 
mbrandt, and other great painters. The author's confidence in the soundness 
of his theory would seem to have made him utterly unconscious of any im- 
modesty in thus putting forward his own performances as models of style. 
arded as an exposition of “the principles and practice of art” even as 
applied to landscape only, this treatise is very far from being complete or satis- 
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. It contains some useful hints of a practical kind, derived from the 
author's experience; but these are mixed up with a quantity of rambling talk 
about “ Imitation,” “Beauty,” and the westhetics of art, in which nothing new is 
advanced, and familiar truths are expressed in a confused and sometimes unintel- 
ligible manner: indeed, the book opens with an unmeaning sentence. “Compo- 
sition” is most fully treated of, though in a loose and desultory way; “ Light 
and Shade,” and “Colour,” are superficially touched upon; and “ Drawing from 
Nature” is despatched in four pages, while “ Manipulation and Materials ” are 
adverted to in an appendix, as if they had been all but forgotten. There 
are some inconsistencies and fallacies which we have not space to point 
out; but Mr. Harding’s analogy between the contours of the human form, a 
range of hills, and the stem of a tree, is too ludicrous to be passed over: is one of 
the crude notions that he sometimes mistakes for * principles.” In short, for a work 
having pretensions to authority, and emanating from an artist of high reputation, 
this volume is very disappointing: it is deficient in comprehensiveness of view, 
fulness of information, and clearness of statement. The landscape-illustrations 
are the most attractive features: they are so forcible in effect and so beautifully 
engraved, that as a picture-book merely it will be very acceptable to the admirers 
of Mr. Harding's productions. He teaches better by example than precept; though 
his style is not characterized by the “ variety” that he insists upon so strongly; 
and he often sacrifices character to the conventions of picture-making. } 

Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fourth edition. 
Black's Picture sque Guide to the English Lakes. Second edition. 
Black's Economical Guide through Edinburgh. Yourth edition. 
New editions of Black’s Guide-books, revised up to the latest time. The popu- 
ity of these serviceable manuals for the tourist, attested by the successive edi- 
tions called for, shows that the plan on which they are all compiled is approved 
of. The various objects and scenes are indicated by their leading characteristics, 
and all needful information as to the topography and natural features of the 
country-—the history, antiquities, and poetical associations of each place—is given | 
in the most concise form; the routes of the several tours being minutely indi- 
cated by maps and itineraries, and the scenery and buildings illustrated by views. } 





MUSIC. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue long-promised Athaliah of Handel was produced at Exeter Hall last 
night, with very great success. The performance of this music—abounding 
in melodies, dramatic scenes, and the fire and vigour of the master, over- 
flowing, as it would seem, in his new speculation in oratorios—will bring 
golden opinions to the Sacred Harmonic Society. The choral parts of the 
work have been most effectively studied; and the entrance of the varied 
choral subjects, and new designs for fug single and double, mingling 
with the action as supported by the principal performers, produced a mag- | 
nificent effect. Variety and contrast of style is a prominent feature of the 
oratorio ; the incidents are portrayed in a lively manner by the music; 
and we scarcely know any work in which the hearer follows the libretto 
with more pleasure. Even the old -pieces, “Gentle airs,” and “ Around 
let acclamations ring,” derive a new charm from connexion with their ap- 
propriate subjects and business in this piece. 

The argument of Athaliah admits of many grand dramatic effects. It 
may be sufficient to remind the reader that this heroine is a great criminal, | 
who has put aside all the rightful inheritors of the throne of Judah, except | 
one, who is secretly brought up by a priest, and afterwards proclaimed | 





king. The recitative in which Athaliah relates her vision is exceedingly 
fine: but Miss Rainforth was weak in voice, and not quite perfect in her 


part; it was a well-intended, but not quite satisfactory performance. Miss 
Birch dis} liyed the most brilliant tones; though not always to be applaud- 
ed either in the style of her cadences or in her intonation. The bravuras 
and passages of recitative which fell to the lot of Staudigl in Abner, were 
admirably given. He particularly excelled in the divisions of the air in A 
minor, “ Ah, canst thou but prove me”: in this the style and articulation 
were perfect. 

We congratulate the Society altogether on the fillip to their performances 
which Athalich has given; and regret that, at this late hour of the week, 
we cannot proceed to notice in detail the numerous passiges to which the 
book calls our attention. But comment will be best superseded by a general 
recommendation to hear the work. 


FINE ARTS. 

OLD PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THe annual exhibition of the works of Old Masters and deceased modern 
painters at the British Institution presents this year a medley of the styles 
of all countries—Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English; 
the latter including nearly thirty by the late Sir Augustus Callcott. There 
are a few fine pictures, and several that are curious as examples of the 
different schools; but the impression left by the whole collection is un- 
satisfactory, by reason of its heterogenous and fragmentary nature: the 
attention is distracted and thought dissipated by sensations of a wholly 
contrary character; each fresh set effacing, or at least enfeebling, the 
preceding one. 

At the head of the gallery is a divine little Holy Family by Raffaelle; which 
lifts one above the world while contemplating the serene beauty of the 
Madonna, and the innocent sweetness of the Infant Christ and St. John. 
Near to it is an Adoration of the Magi, by Rembrandt; where jewels and 
gold glitter from out the gloom, through which mysterious forms of uncouth 
aspect are dimly seen, like gnomesin a mine. Nor is this the worst; for in | 
the same room hang the bestialities of Ian Steen, and the boorish pastimes 
of Ostade and Teniers; while the Unjust Steward, by the hard-handed black- 
smith Quentin Matsys, contrasts with a pair of florid processional sketches 
by the princely Rubens—the Conversion and Consecration of Constantine. 
A large Assumption of the Virgin, by Murillo, and a Flight into Egypt, with 
figures life-size, attributed to the same painter, and evidently of the Spanish 
school, divide attention with Vandyke’s portraits of the Cleveland Family, 
and the Archbishop of Trieste, one of Vandyke’s most Titianesque pic- | 
tures. ‘Two exquisite little Claudes, belonging tothe Duke of Wellington— 
wood-scenes by Hobbima and Ruysdael—l!andscapes with cattle and figures 
by Both, Cuyp, Berghem, and Vander Neer—and waterscapes by “ the 
Backsomethings and Van Somethings who have malignantly libelled the 
sea,” as the Oxford Graduate has it—with odds and ends of a dozen other 
painters of all schools, complete the miscellaneous contents of the North 
Room. 

The Middle Room has an infusion of English painting; Lawrence's 
theatrical whole-length of Kemble as Corivlanus, and two of Gainsborough’s 
Cottage Children, being most conspicuous; though Stothard’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims, Hogarth’s Girl with a Hurdy-gurdy, and an unfinished head of 
Admiral Keppel, with other portraits, by Reynolds, will not fail to attract | 








the notice of the most hasty visiter. The two richest though roughest 
gems of this room, however, are Rembrandt's portrait of Van Tromp—who 
looks like a rosy, robust Burgomaster, round-faced and round-featured; 
and of the painter himself, turning aside from his easel and peering out at 
you with twinkling eye and an elevation of his corrugated brow. 

The South Room is devoted chiefly to the works of Callcott; including 
the Raphael and Fornarina. Callcott’s landscapes seen together dis- 
appointed us: their elegance of composition, minute finish, and chaste tone 
of colour, are to be admired; but the flatness and feebleness of his later 
works are painfully evident. His style, too, appears imitative in its 
artificiality: Italian composition with Dutch atmosphere—the arrangement 
of Claude with the colouring of Cuyp; both weakened, however, by @ 
chalkiness and vapid flimsiness peculiarly English. The largest and 
earliest of his works, a river-scene with Passage and Luggage Boats, belong- 
ing to Sir John Swinburne, is the best here: it is painted in a solid and 
vigorous manner, and apparently on different principles from those which 
the artist subsequently adopted. A View of Rochester from the Medway 
is remarkable for the hardness of all the forms, and the evanescence of the 
elements: the sails of the fisuing-boats are as rigid as the hulls and masts; 
while the river has neither depth nor fluidity, and the sky is as flat asa 
board. In short, the pictures seem unfinished. In design and drawing, the 
landscapes and water-pieces of Callcott are beautiful; their tints are 
delicately graduated, and an air of refinement and repose pervades them: 
but the painter's art has not enabled him to do justice to his perceptions 
of nature and his ideal conceptions. This is attributable to that common 
source of all the imperfections of the modern English school—want of a 
sound method of painting, and of thorough understanding of the true prin- 
ciples of art. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 13th June, at the Manorhouse, Crediton, Mrs. John George Smith, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Escot, Devonshire, the Lady of Sir John Kennaway, Bart., of a son. 

On the l4th, in Eaton Place, the Countess of Effingham, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Cranford, Lady Robinson, of a daughter, who died immediately after 
her birth. 

On the 16th, in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, Lady William Hervey, of a son. 

On the 16th, in Park Street, the Hon. Lady Dering, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Sussex Square, Brighton, the Countess of Airlie, of twin sons, 

On the 17th, in Clarges Street, Mayfair, the Lady of William Frederick Farrer, Esq., 
of Brafield, Bucks, of a son and he! 

On the 17th, at No.5, Whitehall, the wife of William Barwick Hodge, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Lady of the Hon. Wellington Stapleton 
Cotton, of a son and heir. 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th April, at the Cathedral Church, Spanish Town, Jamaica, William R. 
Myers, Esq., to Helen, second daughter of Hinton Spalding, Esq., M.D. 

On the 10th June, at St. Mark’s, Myddelton Square, Edwin ©, Suttor, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late W. Greene, 
Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. 

On the 12th, at St. Mary-de-Lode, Gloucester, Charlies Edward Parke Gordon, Cap- 
tain in her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth Regiment, eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel C, 
E. Gordon, Adjutant-General Royal Artillery, Dublin, to Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Edward Day, Esq., Tredennick, Cornwall. 

On the lth, Captain Harry Edgell, R.N., of her Majesty's ship Siren, to Miss Caro- 
line Rossiter, of Highclitf House, Bucks. 

On the 4th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Captain Atchison, (late Ceylon 
Rifles,) of the Ridge, Corsham, Wilts, to Louisa Sophia, third daughter of Francis 
Richardson, Esq., of Upper Portland Place, and the late Lady Elizabeth Richardson, 

On the 16th, at St. James’s Church, Hyde Park, Jelinger C. Symons, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, of the Middle Temple, to Angelina, youngest daughter of Edward Kendall, Esq., 
of Cheltenham. 

On the 17th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, William John Walter Baynes, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir William Baynes, Bart., of Portland Place, to Margaret, third daughter 
of Daniel Stuart, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, and Wykham Park, Oxon. 

On the 19th, at Hampton Court, Captain George F. Duckett, only son of Sir George 
Duckett, Bart., of Hartham House, Wilts, to Isabella, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., G.C.B, and G.C.HL., and niece to the Right Hon, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

On the 19th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lachlan Mackintosh Rate, Esq., son of the 
Rev. Joseph Rate, of Alnwick, Northungberland, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Spettiswoode, Esq., of Broom Hall, Surrey, and Carlton House Terrace, London. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lewis Loyd junior, Esq., of Green 
Street, Grosvenor Square, to Frances Harriet, eldest daughter of the late ion. Aduniral 
Frederick Paul Irby, C.B., of Boyland Hall, Norfolk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th June, at Straan House, Haverstock Hill, Mrs. Samuel Boxill, formerly 
of Bridgetown, Barbados ; in her 91st year. \ 

On the 13th, at Mousehold House, near Norwich, Maria, youngest daughter of 
Major-General Sir Robert Harvey ; in her 25th year. 

On the I4th, at the Vicarage, Ringwood, the Rev. Samuel Berney Vince, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of Ringwood ; in his 64th year. 

On the Mth, in Pulteney Street, Bath, Robert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley Park, 
Worcestershire ; in his 81st year. 

On the 15th, in New Street, Spring Gardens, the Hon. James Henry Lawrence Scar- 
lett, youngest son of Lord Abinger ; in his 16th year. 

On the 17th, at Brighton, the Countessof Airlie. 

On the 17th, Emma, wife of John Collett, Esq., M.P.; in her 47th year. 

On the 17th, at Amen Corner, the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, B.A., Minor Canon 
of St. Paul's, Rector of St. Augustine and St. Faith, and Priest of her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal. 

On the 17th, Colonel Rushbrooke, M.P. for the Western Division of Suffolk. 

Lately, at Calcutta, Major-General Sir Thomas Valiant, K.C.B. 

Lately, at Caen, where he had resided more than twenty years, John Spencer Smith, 
Esq., brother of the late Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, and formerly Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. 





+ 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wak-orrice, June 20.—4th Light Dragoons—Ensign C. B. Molyneux, from 434 Foot, 
to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Colston, appointed to the 15th Light Drags, 
lith Light Drags.—Lieut. 0. J. C. Bridgeman, from 98th Foot. to be Lieut., vice 
Hanson, who exchanges; Cornet W. G. Sutton, from the 4th Dragoon Guards, to be 
Adjut., with the rank of Cornet, vice Hanson, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 15th 
Light Drags.—To be Cornets, without purchase : Cornet E. Colston, from the 4th Light 
Drags., vice Bernard, deceased; H. J. Wale, Gent., vice Lumsdaine, promoted. 10th 
Foot—Lieut. 8. C. C. Galloway to be Adjut., vice Lysaght, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 22d Foot—To be Lieuts.: Lieut. R. Coote, from the 7th Foot, vice Somerville, 
appointed to the 84th Foot; Lieut. J. H. Graham, from the 3ist Foot, vice Boileau, 
appointed to the 94th Foot. 43d Foot—Gent. Cadet H. F. Hill, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Molyneux, appointed to the 4th Light 
Drags. 59th Foot—Lieut. A. Walshe, from half-pay of the 2d Foot, to be Paymaster, 
vice R. C. Bamford, who retires on half-pay as Lieut. 60th Foot—Brevet Major G. de 
Rottenburgh, from half-pay of the 89th Foot, to be Capt., vice the Hon. F. R. Villiers, 
who exchanges. 69th Foot—Ensign A. B. Hankey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice K. 
Gore, who retires ; G. Bagot, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hankey. 734 Foot— 
Maj.-Gen. Sir R. H. Dick, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lt.-Gen. Lord Harris, dec. 75th Foot— 
Capt. R. Lane, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice B. Gray, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. G. W. C, Stuart to be Capt by purchase, vice Lane, who retires; Ensign C, 
Couche to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stuart; H. F. Mahony, Gent. to be Ensign by 
purchase, vice Couche. 92d Foot—Ensign J. G. Hay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice H, 
Johnstone, who retires ; R. W. Duff, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hay, 98th 
Foot—Lieut. H. Hanson, from the 11th Light Drags. to be Lieut. v.ce Bridgeman, who 
exchanges. 

Apmira.ry, June 16.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. W. M. Heriot 
to be Capt. vice C. R. Miller, dec.; Second Lieut. 8. L. Wilson to be First Lieut. vice 
W. M. Heriot, promoted. 
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COMMERC AL GAZETTE. 
, June 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Moses and Co. Portsea, navy-agents—Sugden and Redfern, Manchester, stone-masons 
—Overbury and Harris, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, Blackwell-hall-fuctors— Watney 
and Bovill—G. and H. _Challand, Hudderstield, corn-dealers — Hudson and Forgie, 
Notting s—Orr and M‘Master, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Tyne 
Saw Mills Company, Hexham, Northumberland. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Bonp, Josern, Reading, grocer, to surrender June 27, July 29: Messrs. Hill and 
Matthews, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane. 

Brown, WILttaM Lax, Liverpool, merchant, June 27, July 22: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, 
Old Jewry ; Mr. Evans, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Hitt, Tuomas James, Retreat Place, Hackney, out of business, June 27, July 29: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

PesTeLL, Joun, Sandy, Bedfordshire, corn-factor, June 24, July 29; solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Chapman, Biddleswade, Bedfordshire ; official 
assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Perens, Joun, Kent Street, Haggerston, trimming-manufacturer, June 30, July 26: 
solicitor, Mr. Liewellin, Noble Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Simons, Joun, senior, Camden Town, coal-merchant, June 27, July 28; solicitor, 
Mr. Cooper, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square ; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, 
Old Jewry Chambers. 

SLATER, GILBERT, London Terrace, Hackney Road, grocer, June 24, July 29: solici- 
tors, Shearman and Slater, Great Tower Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Basinghall st. 

Srence, Mary and WILLIAM WHITAKER, Newcastle- apemeSy™ woollendrapers, 
July 8, Aug. 5: solicitors, Mr. Henderson, Mansell Street; Mr. Cram, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

TALLENT, ALFRED, senior, Ipswich, provision-dealer, June 24, July 26: solicitors, 
Elmslie and Preston, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

THOMAS, SAMUEL, Cornhill, bullion-merchant, June 27, July 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Crowder and Maynard, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

WItson, CuarLes Dames, Globe Wharf, Mile End, builder, June 28, July 30; solici- 
tors, Overton and Hughes, Old Jewry ; oftiical assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 16, Jenkyns, Love Lane, Eastcheap, merchant—July 9, Dotesio, Slough, hotel- 
keeper—July 9, J and J, R. Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants--July 11, Kipling and 
Atkinson, Wood Street, warehousemen—July 11, J. and A. Emmett, Old Kent 
Road, market-gardeners—July 11, Buisson, Brabant Court, Vhilpot Lane, merchant— 
July 11, Crossfield, Whitechapel Road, scrivener—July 11, Webb, Oxford, apothecary — 
July 9, Seed, Ashton- under-Lyne, cotton-manufacturer—July 16, Hilton, Oldham, 
cotton-spinner—July 14, Parker, Edgbaston, coal-merchant- July Il, Forrest, Liver- 
pool, glass-merchant—July il, John, Penzance, money-scrivener—July 11, Isherwood, 
Manchester, engraver to calico-printers—July 9, Shaw, Oldham, cottou-spinner—July 
14, Metcalf, Liverpool, grocer—July 10, Bancks and Perry, Birmingham, merchants, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 8, Painter, Great Peter Street, Westminster, grocer—July 8, J. and T. Batt, 
Old Broad Street, silk-dealers—July 8, Darvell, Great Tower Street, colonial-broker 
July 10, Harvey, East Mersea, Essex, cattle-dealer—July 9, Cook, Coggeshall, victual- 
ler—July 14, Lester, Aldermanbury, dealer in potters’ materials—July 14, Start, 

i , Notting! hire, lace-maker—July 15, Heaton, Ludlow, stationer. 
"To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 8. 

Trevitt, Lapley, Staffordshire, butcher—Hick, Leeds, carver—Jones, Chester, fell- 
monger — Meek, Southampton, ironmonger — Hollingsworth, Paddington Street, 
butcher—Adie, Birmingham, button-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Chapman, Aylesbury, grocer; first div. of 3s. 5d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street—Glyde, Southampton Row, Russell Square, grocer ; second div. of 6d. 
any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street — Andrews, Threadneedle Street, 
stockbroker ; third div. of ls. 9}d. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— 
Carter, Saddington, Leicestershire, miller; first div. of ls. 5d. any Tuesday; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Ashbarry, Holm Lacy, Herefordshire, farmer ; first div. of 
lg. any Tuesday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Storey and Gibb, Liverpool, ship- 
chandlers ; first div. of 4s., and first div. of 9d. on the separate estate of J. Storey, 
June 18, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Charles, Liverpool, 
ship-chandler; div. of 14s. 6d. June 18, or any subsequent Weduesday; Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ALEXANDER, R., and Bryce, R., Edinburgh, carriers, June 23, July 21. 

Bownak, J., Leith, painter, June 24, July 15. 

Hay, J., Edinburgh, spirit-dealer, June 20, July 8. 


Friday, June 20. 
PARTNERSIIIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and HH. Elphick, Newhaven, farmers—G. and J. Davis, Iron Bridge, Shropshire, 
brick-manufacturers—Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane, attornies—C 2and N. Martin, 
Vintners’ Hall, attornies—W. and J. Mayers, Finchampstead, Be rkshire—Chapple and 
Abraham, Exeter, picture-dealers—W. and J. Butler, Witham, Essex, grocers—Wert- 
heim and Beaver, Manchester, watch-makers—Holland and Wright, Sheftield, plumbers 
—Hornby and Williamson, Bootle-cum-Linacre, near Liver;ool, joiners—Back and Son, 
Birmingham, haberdashers—Strauss and Cahn, Abchurch Lane, importers of foreign 
goods—Statham and Moxon, Amersham, Buckinghamshire, auctioneers—Black and 
Co. Mexico; as far as regards C. Hillhouse—Hardcastle and Co, East Ardsley, York- 

ire, coal-miners—Walker and Son, Grange Road, Bermondsey, corrugated iron-ma- 
nufacturers—Davies and Co. Manchester, commission-agents—West and Lorimier, 
Clerkenwell Close, manufacturers—Furniss and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, varnish-ma- 

‘urers—Birmingham Patent Dise Engine Company, Birmingham—Wylie and Co. 
Glasgow, general upholstery-furnishers.—-W. and J F. Moore, Liverpool, soap-manu- 
facturers. DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Axnrowsmitn, J. 8., Richmond, Yorkshire, upholsterer. 

BANKROPTS. 

Brocpen, Cuares, Lincoln, bookseller, tosurrender July 7 and 21 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Scott and Tahourdin, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Moore, Lincoln; Messrs. Payne and 
Co. Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 




















Commins, Joun, Weymouth, bookseller, July 8 and 29: solicitor, Mr. Sowton, Great 


James Street; Steggall, Weymouth ; Head, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Connett, WILLIAM, Exeter, cabinet-maker, June 30, July 30: solicitors, Messrs, 
Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

CRABTREE, Joun, and BURNLEY, WILLIAM, Tunstead, woollen-manufacturers, July 3 
and 25: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; Messrs. Buck and Eastwood, Burn- 
ley ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CurTciirre, CHARLES NEWELL, Pilton, Devonshire, surgeon, July 8 and 29 ; solicitors, 
Watts, and Co. Ely Place, ; Comins, Tiverton; official assignce, Hernaman, Exeter. 

IsHERWOOD, JAMeEs, Bolton, innkeeper, July 8 and 30 : solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and 
Co., Bedford Row ; Messrs. Taylor and Westmorland, Wakefield ; Mr. Bellhouse, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Koane, Henny, Laurence Pountney Lane, wholesale stay-manufacturer, June 27, 
July 29: solicitor, Cox, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

Surru, Epwaxp, Regent Street, auctioneer, July 4, August 5: solicitor, Mr. Hughes, 
Bedford Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Smitu, Tuomas Cienc, and Hares, Ricuarp, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, hotel- 
keepers, July 3, August 1: solicitors, Messrs. Potter and Collingridge, Basinghall Street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Taomrson, THomas, Northampton, bill-broker, July 3, August |; solicitor, Mr. Nor- 
cutt, Queen Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 15, Anton and Mitchell, Mark Lane, cornfactors—July 11, Currie and Seignette, 
Mincing Lane, merchants—July 12, M‘Donell, Mincing Lane, wine-broker—July 15, 
Gardner, Gravesend, tavern-keeper—July 16, Cook, Coggeshall, Essex, victualler—July 
15, Hitchen, Halifax, ironmonger—Jaly 15, Wilkinson, Brymbo, Denbighshire, iron- 
master—July 14, T. B. Milnes, Nottingham, ironfounder. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Suly 14, Leader, Oxford Street, coach-maker—July 14, Olliver, Prestbury, Glouces- 
tershire, livery stable-keeper.—July 17, Newton and Co, Rotherham, spirit-merchants 
—dJuly 17, Haigh, Almondbury, sy asertten d _ Meeson, Aston, innkeeper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 11. 

Staunton, Bishopsgate Street Without, nb merchant—E. Brown, Birmingham, 
merchant—Wrigglesworth, Leeds, cheese-factor—Lambert, Portsmouth Street, victual- 
ler— Weston, Southampten, | —T. and J. Bailey, King’s Cliffe, Northampton- 
shire, toy-dealers—Woolfall, Warrington, butcher. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Vickers, Manchester, ironmonger ; ; first div. of 2s. June 24, or any subsequent Tues- 
H Mi and Peck, Manchester, machine- 


day; Mr. 
makers ; etd ake Tid db Str any eckecquent TORREY Mr. Hobson, Man- 





chester—Spencer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Scrivener ; first div. rday 
June 21; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- H. f Dodane: pathy Bees A 
any Saturday after Jue 21; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-T'yne—Pell, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, draper ; first and final div. of 4s. lid. any Saturday after June 21 ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Wehnert, Leicester Square, tailor; fourth div. of 1194. any 
Wendesday ; Mr. Whitmore,  Basinghall Street—Lord and Coghlan, Meltham, York- 
shire, w n-cloth turers; first and final div. of 2s, 10d. June 24, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds— Howell junior, Liverpool, bookseller ; first div. of 
i 4d. a ~ or = subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Buchanan and 

unningham, Liverpool, merchants; third div. uent = 
day ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool. a — an 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Cowan, J., Fintry, distiller, June 26, July 17. 
Tomson, P., Dundee, 1 mamifctaret, > June 26, duly 16. 


PRICES _ CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday | | Pusedery. | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 














gereeg eer: 
















































: per Y say: Consols eo ges aa 
PTL « cosseeges weocacenes 994 exd 98. 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... ... 02. ..0 00 a | 9 of 993 oot 
EG a raatenay canicesahts seabed | lo2g Oz 1024 162 
Long Annuities .... eater i— ig 11g iw 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent .......... ie oO als 22 | 212 
ONCE oeasuhs | i neesdiedasstes | shut | — — | von 4f 
Exchequer Bills, 1}<. heal ‘| 61 pm. | 59 59 59 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... a St eee — <a 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). -5 p. Ct.) — || Massac pmanteni One preectier p-Ct —_ 
EIEN 6. cbetvovirte oo Mexican ... . i 37% 
Relgian... 994 || Ditto (De: ferred) i 24 
Ditto.... —— || Michigam ............sc0ss ‘-— —_— 
Brazilian ..... — 90} | Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — —_— 
Buenos Ayres . . — | 454 Neapolitan ..... .........5 = —_— 
GH cick cdcvdovcctesese — 100 | New York (1538) se 90 ex &. 
Columbian (ex Venezuela) .6 — 173 GER. cc ccocscecccccncccees 6«‘— 85 
ao. 3;=— — | Pennsylvania. 5— 66 
Dutch _ es Seer eee «‘— 31k 
Ditto.... _- Portuguese .. t— 84 
| French .. _- Ditto (Conv erted) - 674 
WEBNS eecives crande - Se. Russian . ..... oe - 118 
Indiana (Sterling _ a Spanish ... — | 
Illinois . — —- Ditto. — 41 
Kentucky . neon «00, = ae Ditto (Passive) 7 
Louisiana (Sterling)... ..5 — — Ditto (Deferred) iat 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5s— — Venezuela Active ...... .... 40g 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
MiInts— | Banxs— 
BGRBMED 00.0000 cccccccccescee . Australasian ... 2.2055. 0000. | —_ 
Brazilian Imperial || British North ‘American sVoete , 50 
Ditto (St. John Del Rey S QR Nec cccad.cncccccce } —~ 
Cobre Copper .....-+esseeee ae | Commercial of London ........ —_ 
Rattwars— || London and Westminster 26% 
Birmingham and Gloucester .... | London Joint Stock wees 14g 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... aia | ational of Ireland ... ...... oo 
Eastern Counties. ............+. ational Provincial .. . oe 
Grand Junction ..... . ...++.. ‘ Provi incial of Ireland — 
Great North of ee | Union of Australia ............ —_— 
Great Western. oe. j Union of London ............. — 
Liverpool and Ms anc heste r eee.ce |) Docxs— 
London and Brighton ........... || East and West India —_— 
London and Blackwall .... Be MEMID Wh Sanendieede<seuee — 
London and Greenwich || St. Katherine .........00.0.-- lug 
London and Birmingham........ MISCELLANEOUs— 
London and Croydon. See ‘ | Australian Agricultural .. ..... — 
Manchester and Birmingh: im _ British American Land .. _ 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... SMe ok coheseacne 4 . _ 
Bee | General Steam ... ° 27 
South-eastern and Dover ... Peninsular and Oriental Steam . —_ 
South-westerm ..........+.e+05 Royal Mail Steam ..........+++ 458 
South Australian ........+.+.+ . —_ 























York and NorthMidland ... 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the Mth day of June 1845. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

















Notes issued ....ccsccsccccece £29,917, 115 Government Debt ...... «... £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. ese ° 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion eapece » 13,735,460 
Silver Bullion ....+.+-s00+ «+ 2,131,655 
£29,917,115 £29,917 115 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

om tors’ Capital ........+. £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 
(Ae eer 3,1 39 cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£13,384 898 
Public Deposits® ......++ «++ 6,261,465 Other Securities ..........+.. 11,305,902 
Other Deposits . .. .....+++- 10,315,111 | Notes ... ee 9,854,615 
Seven Day and other Bills 976,405 Gold and Silver Coin 696 505 
£35,242,220 | £35 242,220 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. » pe ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £87 0 o © @ 6 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 | Iron, British Bars.... 9 © 4 - 95 0 
Baw TOMAS. «2000 ccccncscscccccces 0 4 93 | Lead, British Pig 18 0 0.. 1810 0 

-oO4 au Steel, English ...... oo0.. 0080 


Silver in Bars, Standard 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 20. 


&. s | 
32 | Maple 









a & 
Wheat,R.New42to46 | Rye........ 28to32 | Maple..... 
Fine . 48—50 | Barley 6 White. 
Old.... . 43-45 Malting .. 29—20 Bo lers . on 
White 46—50 | Malt, Ord... 54—56 | Beans, Ticks. 26—38 Fine. 245—26 
Fine . 52—56 | Fine. ... 58—60 | Old. .. 38—40 Potato 26— 27 
Super. New 50—54 | Peas, Hog .. 38—40 Harrow ... 40—42 F 27—28 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 





Per Qr. (Imperia]) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 46s. 7d. | Rye . Bis. ld. | Wheat . .... 208.0d.] Rye ....-..- 
Barley. ... 30 1 Beans .... «« 37 6 = =| Barley. 80 Beans . 
Oats....... 22 1 Peas . 37 1 Oats .....000, 6 0 Peas ...++-++ 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending June 14. 
Wheat, 48s. 2d.—Barley ,30s. 3d.—Oats, 22s.8d.—Rye, 31s. 4d.—Beans, 38s. 1d.—Peas, 373. 0d. 





FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made «ses persack 45s. to 48s. | Butter—Pest Fresh, 12s. 6d. per doz. 
40 








BecomdS .. 205 wees cesses: — 43 | Carlow, 02. Os. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 35 — 38 Racon, Irish ,. oseee per cwt. 438.— _ =~ 
Suffolk and Stockton ........ 33 — 26 Cheese, Cheshire. ........--++ 52 
Bran........- per quarter 0 — 0 } Derby Plain. .... he ah 
Pollard, fi o— 0 Hams, Werk. .....sviss' .seédeees 66 — 70 
| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 


Bread, Sha. ‘to 8d. the 41d. ‘joaf. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 






HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHPIELD. Wnrirrcnarrt. 
Hay, Good ... «-+ esses 115s. to 1208 . 104s. to 115s, 
Inferior ........ -. 98 — 105 - 
New ....++6. 60 — 86 — 72 
Clover ..6..65 oe ss.ce e MS — 126 — 19 
Wheat Straw ... ....... 39 44 —- @ 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NeEwGaTE ano cme age ene e Smrrarteco.’” 
sd 8. a. d, . 
f... 3 0to3 _— 
Mutton 4 0—4 
Veal... 3 O—4 uaa 
Pork... 2 8—3 520 
lamb... 5 0-0 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—On Satur- 
pay Bvestve, Jove 2st, will be pe Rossini's 

- 4 Seria OTELLO. Between the acts, the DANSEUSES 
ENNOISES, under the direction of Madame Weiss, will 
dance the Polka and the Pas Oriental. To conclude with the 
highly-successful Ballet LA ESMERALDA. Applications for 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box -office, 
Opera C Jonnade. Doors open at 7; commence at half-past. 


fER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—It is re- 
spectfully announced, that Madlle. TAGLIONI has been 
engaged for a series of Five Farewell Nights, in which she 
will take leave of the Subscribers and the Public ; the first of 
which will take place on Tuurspay next, June 26th, it being 
an EXTRA NIGHT, not included in the subscription, when 
will be presented Donizetti’ 's Opera ROBERTO DEVEREUX 
The DANSEUSES VIENNOISES will appear in some of their 
favourite Dances. To be followed by a variety of Entertain- 
ments. To conclude with the celebrated Ballet LA SYLPH- 
IDE. La Sylphide, Madille. . Taglioni. 


NHE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 

BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Fast, is 

NOW OPEN DAILY, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, Is. 
Epwarp Hasseut, Secretary. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—REDUCTION 
OF FARES.—The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, 
are intended to Sail from Hoxe's Steam-Wharf, N 
Wapping, as under—The PE ~- Capt. Srinx, Wepxrspay 
June 25, at 1 Afternoon.—The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wep- 
WeEspay, Jury 2, at 10 Forenoon 
Fares, exclusive of Provisions—Main Cabin, 2/. 5s. ; Stew- 
ard’s Fee, 3s. ; Fore Cabin, I. 6s. ; Steward’s Fee, 2s. The 
Provisions will be charged for on a moderate scale 
Evizasern Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


ONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 

ALTERATION and ARRANGEMENT of TRAINS for 

the Summer Season, commencing on Moxnay, 16th June 1845. 
From LONDON BRIDGE STATION to BRIGHTON 














Hours. 
7 40 morning, First, second, and third-class,. in 24 
9 30 —_—_ First and second cla 2 
10 30 — First class ...... ..... 
12 0 noon First and second class ... 
12 10 — First and second class .. 
2 0 afternoon First and second class 
3 0 — First and second class . 

5 0 — Peet CRAG oo nc cccccccscccccsces 1$ 
sso First, second, and tuird class .... 24 
ON SUNDAYS. 

7.15 morning. First, second, and third class .... 24 
815 First, second, and third class .... 23 
10 45 -—— First, second, and third class .... 4 
6 30 afternoon, First, second, and third class .... 2 
From BRIGHTON to LONDON. 

7 © morning, First, second, and third class .... if 
845 _ PURGE CURED . ccccccesers-coce es «a 
30 0 — First and second class....... -3 
1l 30 —_ First and second class....... -3 
1 45 efternoon, First and second class........ a 
20 First and second class. ....... -- 2 
3 30 —_ First and second class... cos B 
6 30 —_ First, second, and third class .... 2 
7 #0 _ Pt eee it 
ON SUNDAYS. 

7 45 morning, First, second, and third class.... ¢ 
2 30 afternoon, First, second, and third class .... i 
6 30 — First, second, and third class... 2 
6 40 —_— First, second, and third class .... 2 





On Saturdays, an additional 1$-hour express train leaves | 


London at 4 p. m., and returns from Brighton on Mondays at 
9 30 a. m., calling at Three Bridges at 5 3 p.m. down, and 
at 10 a. m. up. 

Excursion-tickets will be issued at London, New Cross, and 
Croydon, 
entitling the passengers to return by the 6 30 p.m. up train; 
also at LKrighton, Hassock's Gate, Burgess Hill, and Hayward’s 
Heath, by the 7 45 a.m. up train, to return by the 6 30 p.m. 
down train—at 12s.,8s.,and 5s. for the respective classes. Each 
Monday in June and July, Excursion Tickets will be issued at 
these fares at London, New Cross, and Croydon, by the train 
leaving London at 7 45 a.m., to return by the 6 30 p. m. train 
from Brighton. By order, 

London Bridge, 5th June 1845. C. R. Mackenzie, Sec. 


{,O8PON HOM OPATHIC M EDICAL 
INSTITUTION, 17, Hanover Squa 
The SECOND ANNIVE 
Tavern, on Weonespay the 25th June 1845. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF WILTON, 
in the Chair. 
Si rds. 
The Richt Hon. the Earl of Surewserny. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ropert Grosvenon, M.P, 
W. H. Ashurst,Esq. C. D. Lowder, Esq. M.D. 
w. —_eo Esq. M.D. K. Luther, Esq. M.D. 
A. Boursot, Esq. W.A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P 
E. Cc. Chen nN, Esq. M.D. A. Massol, Esq. 
G. H. Child, Esq. J.B. Metcalfe, Esq. 
P. F. Curie, Esq. M.D. Thomas A. Moore, Esq. 
J. R. Elsey, J. Morley, Esq. 
John Epps, Esq. M.D. J. Wilson Patten, E =, MP. 
as Griffith, Esq. Jeremiah Pilch 
John Haes, Esq. Ralph C. Price, “ig 
Sydney Hanson, Esq. M.D. John Poole, Esq. 
William Hardy, Esq. George Robins, Esq. 
Thomas D. Hardy, Esq. H. Rosher, Esq. 
R. W. Heurtley, Esq. M. 3B. Sampson, Esq 
G. N. Hoare, Esq. Karon De Sepres 
John Hodgson, Esq. Andrew Sym, Esq. 
7.2. Huxley, Esq. Thomas Vincent, Fsq. 

















jor Jackson William Warne, Fs. 
William { eaf, Esq. J. 8. Watkins, Esq. 
W. L. Leaf, Esq. 


Dinner on table at Six precisely. Tickets, One Guinea 
each ; to be obtained of the Stewards ; or of Mr. Fossrerr, Secre- 
tary, at the Institution. 


R DUSTY ROADS.—NICOLL’s 
TERED PALETOT, 4 and 7 Vic. cap. 65 ; 

twenty paces North of ‘Quadrant, M4, Regent Street.—/ 
over-coat, by many of our patrons called the “ Dust-ah,” is, 
without encumbering free movement, well adapted for tem- 
porary defence against weather, heat, and dusty roads; pre- 
pared and can only be made by i. J.and D. Nicout; is natu 
rally repellent of water, yet porous; the test is to breathe 
through the material to the surface of a mirror; from its clas- 
tic softness, it will readily fold into the small compass of the 
ordinary pocket Price 30s. ; is durable withal. Twenty paces 
North of Quadrant, London. 


, 

ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALE TOT, 6 and | 

7 Vic. cap. 65, made of Llama Cloth, in light, dark, and 
mixed colours, Two Guineas, patronized by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, is, from ‘the neatness of its form, adapted 
for the two pu as an over-coat, light in weight, a de- 
sirable advantage in our ev er-variable climate ; also, as a sur- 
tout or summer frock-coat without other. a perfect luxury 
where heat is found oppressive. Unassumed plainness, the 
eharacteristic of a gentleman's attire, is fully sustained in the 
Paletot; being in its fashion neither trop-prononcé or trop- 
_ igé. “It speaks well for the working of the new act, 
h thus secures the profits of a good judement and well 
Tirected ingenuity to those to whom alone it isdue.” (See the 
Times of the 4th April.) “ In the registered Paletot there is 
aie: hae neatness and an — of all unsightly vul- 
Court 








REGIS- 


unlined, 30s., 





: it has met with the hi 
(See Morning Post of t 
adie to the habits and of all are ready 
at the extensive Ware- “saan 14, Regent 
paces North of Quadran‘ 


” 


USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. yronGe Poitarp, Leesa 
m Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank 


FREEMASONS! AND GENER AL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure 
contingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and Prospectuses furnished by 

Joseru Berainee, Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, Sun Covrt, 
Coannitt, and No. 16, Patt Mai. 
rectors 
Henry Pe ne Esq., Chairman. 

William Lyall, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Robert C. Lee Bevan, Esq. | James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Michael Bland, Esq. | James Pattison, Esq., Ps 
Charles Cave, Esq. Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. George Reid, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Joseph Reid, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq William R. Robinson, Esq. 
John Henry Deffell, FE. | Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. } Newman Smith, Esq 
George Hibbert, Esq. | Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Daniel Mildred, Esq. } 





| 





Directors 

John Horsley Palmer, Esq 

Henry James Prescott, Esq. 

Richard Twining, Esq 
Auditors. 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Field, Esq. 

Augustus H. Bosanquet, Esq. | Thomas Henry Allen Poynder 

Henry Cattley, Esq. . 


Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


Er 
James C. Clement Bell, Esq. | 
Claud Neilson, Esq. 


4 

Ex-Anditor 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq 

Notice is hereby given, that Insurances which expire at 

Midsummer should be renewed within fifteen days therefrom, 

or they become void ; and that Receipts for such renewals are 

now ready for delivery at the oftices in London, and with the 

respective Agents for the Company throughout the United 
I 


Kingdom Mityxer, Accountant 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRON ay 4 Se KR MOST 
OY AL X WAL. THE Kk 
HE ROYAL VAL, MIL ITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and ¢ as AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
i 3, Waterloo Place, London 
Directors. 
Licut.-Col. Sir Freprrick Surrn, K.1 
Col. Sir WittiasM Gosserr, C.B., K.C.H 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir as 
G. Cockburn, G.C.B, M.P., 7 RS 
Lord of the Admiralty 











, R.E., Chairman. 
,R.E. Dep. Chairman. 
Ge n. Taylor, C.B., 


Me jer oa n. Edward Wyn- 





VAST INDIAN RATLWAY COMPANY.— 

4 The Directors hereby give notice, that the allotment of 
Shares has been completed. 

The Directors regret their here! to comply with the ap- 
plications of many parties of high respectability ; and that 
they have been mk omy in almost every case, to abridge the 
number of Shares allotted. 

Persons who have applied for Shares, and who do not re- 
ceive letters of allotment, are requested to consider this Ad- 
vertisement as an intimation of the inability of the Directors 
to entertain their applications. By order of the Board, 

Macponato Srepurnsox, Managing Director. 

_84 A, Austin Friars, 14th June 1845. 


ROSPECTL 


HE 
BERDEEN, B AN ‘F fF, AND ELGIN 
R AILWA Y; 
With Lines to PETERHEAD, FRASERBURGH, &e. 
CAPITAL—1 250,001, Sterling ; in 25,000 Shares of 50/. each. 
DEPOSIT—2i. 10s. per Share 
The length of the Main Line and Branches is about 119 miles. 





Interim Committee of Ma and Allocation. 

Sir Thomas Burnett, Bart., of Leys, Chairman. 

David Chalmers, Esq., . Westburn, Deputy-Cheirman. 

acal— 

David Chalmers, Esq.,of Westburn, Aberdeen. 

Thomas Sangster, Esq., Advocate in Aberdecn. 

William Littlejohn, Esq., Banker in Aberdeen. 

Alexander Irvine, Esq., Merchant in Aberdeen. 

Nathaniel Farquhar, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

George Marquis, Esq., Accountant in Aberdeen 

Andrew Murray, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

John Clark, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

James Simpson, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

Alexander Stronach, Esq., of Drumalien, Aberdeen 

Charles Grainger, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

Genernat— 

James Sutherland, Esq., Provost of Inverness. 

John Wilson, Esq., Provost of Nairn 

James Wilson, Esq., Provost of Elgin. 

James Grant, Esq., Banker in Elgin. 

Thomas H. Richardson, Esq., Banff. 

George R. Forbes, Esq., Sheriff-Clerk of Banffshire 

Patrick Grant, Esq., Sheriff-Clerk of Inverness-shire. 

‘Thomas John Bremner, Esq., Banker, Peterhead. 

John Park, Esq., Merchant, Fraserburgh 

James Mitchie, Esq., Bridge-end, Turriff. 

John Rae, Esq., Banker, Ellon. 

George Monro, Esq., 3, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 





| The Provisional Committee consists of about Two Hundred 
| Gentlemen, either Resident in, connected with, or interested 
in the district. 
Bankers. 
Town and County Bank, Aberdcen. 
Union Bank of Scotland, ) Edinburgh and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. | Glasgow. 
Caledonian Bank, Inverness, and Branches. 
London Joint Stock Bank, | 
Union Bank of London, j London. 
Engineers. 

Messrs. Grainger and Miller, Edinburgh 
Alexander Smith, Esq., Aberdeen, Local Engincerand Surveyor. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Stronach and Grainger, Advocates, Aberdeen. 
George Monro, Esq., 3, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 





Major-G Sir J. Cockburn, yard, 

Rart., iH. Major-Gen Arnold, K.ER 2. 
Admiral Sir Cc. Rowley, Bart., Ma ajor-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.C 

K.C.B.,G.C.H. vieu .-Col. H. Hanmer, K. Hn 
Gen. Sir Thos. Br: udford,G.C.B. late R.H.G. 

G.C.H. Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.C.8. 
Major- Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.| Major Shadwell C lerke, K.1., 

M.G., K.C.11. ' FR 

. W. Mul- Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., 


} 





on Sundays, by the 7 15 and 8 15 a.m. down trams, | 


SARY DINNER, er the Albion | 











late R.H.G 
Capt. Melville Grindlay, E. I. 





KC 
Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, 
3. 





| K.C.1 Army Agent. 
| Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, Capt. Will m Lancey, R.F. 
K.C.B., RA. Wm. Cha a Agent. 
Bryan’, | Jame s Nuge! nt Daniell, E sq 





Major-Gen. Sir J. 
>.B., E.L.C.S. 
| Actuary—Joux Fixratson, Es4-, the Government Calculator 
| Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
| station of life, and for every part of the world, upon particu 
larly favourable terms 
| Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their policies. 
A bonus, amounting to thirty per cent on the actual value 
| of the policies, was apportioned to the assured at the recent 
first septennial meeting Joseru C. Baerrece, Secretary. 


| > a 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
| ANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
| This Institution offers important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect both to Life Assurances and Deferred 
Annuities. The assured has on all occasions the power to 
borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premium paid (see table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. Assurances for terms of 
years are granted on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The success and increasing prosperity of the Society has 
enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to de- 

















clare a Third Bonus, varying from 30 to 75 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 

| - | Perma- | Sum the | 
| E Pre- | + | Bonus | Bonus | nent Ased. may 
mium.| = | added. | in Cash.) due of Borrow | 

- | Premium | m Policy | 

4 L.s d)/L «sda. Lb ad. - eal 

| 1837, 191 13 5) 87 13 5) 1317 1/3518 1 
Ts we oe = 165 13 ‘| 74:13 10 lL 8 6) see & 8 
9, 13813 fF Glia 8 9 2 10/ 29 13 4 

tase ao or) 4118 4!) 6 @ oO! ve7 6 5) 





“The 5 of profits ) is annus al, and the next will be made 
in December of the present year 
F. Fenovson Cawnorx, See. 
TRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE; 
the only dye that really answers for all colours, and does 
not require redoing but as the hair crows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, 





An | recommend the above dye as infallible if done at their esta- 


blishment ; and ladies or gentlemen requiring it, are requested 
to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance 
of failure. Several private apartments devoted entirely tothe 
above purpose ; and some of their establishment having used 
it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it 
necessary toadd, that by attending strictly to the instructions 
given with each bottle of dye, numerous persons have suc- 

ceeded equally well without coming to them. Address Ross 
and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, the celebrated 
Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-Cutters, and Hair- Dyers. 


‘aa ‘ana 


EEN FUN, or Celestial Skin Powder ; ; for 
rendering the skin white, smooth, and soft. The great 

value of this celebrated Chinese cosmetique is, that the ingre- 
dients being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion 
can apply it without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily expericnce beneficial results. Another most import- 
ant feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the 
sanatory condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation 
accompanying too copious perspiration. Travellers and resi- 
dents in warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of 
tropical heat, will, when the skin moist and heated, 
experience incongeivable comfort by resorting to this cos- 
metique, as S ll both allay and avert discolouration and 
The sole proprietors are Fasrax and Co. (late 

a Fabian, and Ce.) 24, Mark , London ; without 
hose signature on the labels none are genuine. To be had 


waelnale of them, and retail of slungmantie 
Chemists in Town and Country. In boxes, 3s.6d. and 7s. 











each. 


Capital 500,0007. | 


Parliamentary Solicitors. 
David Caldwell, Esq., Golden Square ; and 
Messrs. Richardson and Connell, Fludyer Street, 
Westminster, London. 





The immediate object of this enterprise is, in connexion 
with the Inverness and Elgin and Morayshire Kailways, to 
secure for the extensive districts of Formartine, Buchan, 
Doveronside, and the Enzie, a cheap, expeditious, and direct 
; communication North and West. To the inhabitants gene- 
| rally, a speedy conveyance of Cattle, Corn, the produce of Dis 

tilleries, and important and valuable Fisher ries, is of the ut- 
| most consequence ; while the speedy and economical dissemi- 
| nation of the various commodities imported is of paramount 
| advantage. The whole of these objects will be attained by the 

Lines now proposed; while to travellers they will afford a 

route of varied and interesting scenery, not liable to be ob- 

structed by snow. The terminus at Aberdeen is proposed to 

be near the Harbour ; and the Railway will intersect Old- 
| machar, Belhelvie, Foveran, Udny, and Logie-Buchan, to 
Ellon (the key of the Buchan District) ; thence through the 
Valley ofghe Ythan, traversing the Parishes of Tarves, Fyvie, 
and Auchterless, to Turriff ; from thence by the banks of the 
| Doveron, through Turriff, King-Edward, and Alva, to Banff 
| and Macduff; from Banff, it will proceed along the densely- 
populated coast of the Boyne, Findlater, and the Enzie, across 
the Spey to Elgin. 

From near Ellon, there will be an extended line to Peter- 
head. This line will also be extended to Fraserburgh ; and it 
will thus be seen that the whole North-eastern districts of 
Scotland will be amply and beneficially intersected. The 
country to be traversed—in all respects one of the most im- 
portant in Scotland—has been carefully examined by the 
eminent Engineer Mr. Grainger, of the firm of Messrs. Grain- 

ger and Miller, whose practical experience is well-known and 

established. He reports that the country is very favourable 
for the formation of a railway—that there are noengineering 
difficulties—that the gradients are easy—and that the expense 
of construction will be moderate. 
| The traffic has been sufficiently computed to show that the 
| Proposed lines will be remunerative. According to the census 
| of 1841, the population of districts through which the Rail- 
| way directly passes and is calculated to benefit, independent 
| of passengers who will pass along it from other projected 
lines, is upwards of 200,000. 

There will also be a great thorough traffic, from each end of 
| the line, of cattle, as well as of agricultural produce and goods, 
| to be shipped at Aberdeen and the other ports ; while at Ellon, 
| Fyvie, Turriff, Old Deer, and many other places in the Buchan 
| District, important and numerously -attended cattle and grain 
markets are regularly held. 

Engraved plans and copies of the prospectus of the under- 
taking, containing the names of the Provisional Committee, 
may be obtained from, and allcommunications on the subject 

may be addressed to Messrs. Stronach and Grainger, Advocates 
| in Aberdeen; George Monro, — 3, Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh ; or to the Parli David Caldwell, 
Esq., Golden Square, and Messrs Richardson and Connell, 
Fludyer Street, Westminster, London ; by either of whom, or 
by the following Brokers, applications for Shares, for a limited 
— will be received ; Messrs. Oswald, George, and Co., 

Aberdeen ; John Robertson and Co., and Pillans and Home, 
} Edinburgh ; Buchanan, Aitken, and Co., Glasgow ; Messrs. 
BK. and M. Boyd, 4, New Bank Buildings, London ; Scholes 
and Horsfall, Schoeder and Ashlin, and Anthony Laurie, 
Sharebrokers, Liverpool ; RK. B. Walson and Co.,and Whalicy 
and Andrews, Leeds; Robert Powell, Manc’ hester ; Alexander 
Robertson, Solicitor” Peterhead ; James Rose, . R. Gordon, 
and W. Barclay, Solicitors, Ranft : George Gatherer and 
James Grant, Solicitors, Elgin ; John Forbes and Peter Mur- 
ray, Solicitors, y ; D. Prophet, Solicitor, and Archibald 
Hill Rennie, Merchant, Inverness. 

















FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Provisional Committee of the Aberdeen, Banff, and 


Elgin Ratiway. 
GentLemen—l request you will allot me 

















Shares of 
501. each in this w ing ; and I agree to accept the same, 
or ve smaller number that may be allotted to me, to pay the 
a thereon, ee ee, Contract and 
Sul it, w 
lam, gentlemen, are servant, 

Tema~ 

Address 

Dats 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





vas CAMPBELL. MONUMENT IN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Subscriptions towards the Erection of a Monument to the 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” are received at the 
Banking: houses of 

Messrs. Covrrs and Co. 
Messrs. Rocers and Co. 


59, Strand ; 
29, ¢ Mement’s Lane ; 


And 
Messrs. Daemmownp and Co., 49, Charing Cross, 
Committee. 
His Grace the Duke of Bue- | ba Right Hon. Sir Robert 
cleuch Peel, Bart. M. 
The Most Noble the Ma arquis | The Right Hon. Sir 
of Lansdowne. Hobhouse, ae 3 M 
The Most Noble the Marquis | The Right Hon. T. B. Macau- 
of Northampton. lay, M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lord Jeffrey. 
The Hon. C. A. Murray. 
Sir Edw. Bulwer Lytton, Bt. 
b Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Mel- | Henry Hallam, Esq. 
bourne Professor Wilson. 
The Right Hon. Viset. Strang- | Thomas Moore, Esq. 
John G. Lockhart, Esq 
James Loch, Esq. M.P 
The Rev. Alex. Dyce. 
John Richardson, Esq. 
Wm. Beattie, Esq. M.D. 
William Moxon, Esq 


John C. 
P. 


The Right Hon. Lord John 


Russell, M.-F 


‘ore 
The Rt. Ion. Viset. Morpeth. 
Lord Dudley Contts Stuart. 
The Right Hon. Lord Broug- 

ham and Vaux 
The Right Hon. Lord Leigh. 
The Kt. Hon. Lord Campbell. 

Subscriptions. 




































Her Majesty the Queen 20 ©] Miss Burdett Coutts... 10 0 
The Duke of Buccleuch 10 ©] Miss Joanna Baillie.... 2 0 
The Marquis of Lans- Mrs. Beattie .... 3 3 
GOWME 2... cceee vee 0 0} Mrs. Rozlance Child... 3 3 
The Mar quis ‘of North- James Thomson, Esq... 10 10 
ampton 5 5] Miss Thomson........ 10 10 
The Earl of Aberdeen... 10 0 Edmund Peel Thomson, 
Lord John Russell,M.P. 2 2 10 10 
Viscount Stran 6... & ¢ &§ 5 
Viscount Morpeth..... 5 © s € 1 0 
Viscount Mahon, M.P.. 3 3] Mrs. Baillie ...... 1 0 
Lord F. Egerton, M.P.. 5 0] Wm. Hunter Baillie, » 
Lord Dudley Coutts MM eceses caosceese 1 
Stuart 5 ©] Messrs. W. and R. C. 
Lord Brougham and Chambers . . eo 2 8 
5 0} John Cc. Sharpe, Esq 1 1 
5 0| Barron Field, Esq.. » § 
apbe 5 0} Dr. Charles Holland . 3 
Sir Robert Peel, hart. ans Charles Holland. 1 1 
ean eannet . 10 0 | Capt. Wm. Hay .. 11 
Sir J c Hobhouse, “Et. {Ss eo 
MI ‘ owe © © fo 11 
The Right Hon. T. B. Mrs. 8. C. Hall. , 3 
Macaulay, M.P. .. 5 0 Hugh Statham, Esq.. 2 
Lord Jeffrey 5 0| Dr. Sayer, M.D........ 
Sir Edward Bulwer L id ¥ 2 
ton, Bar 5 0| P. Cunningham, Esq... 2 2 
Samuel Rogers, E q.. 5 5) Wm. Wordsworth, Esq. 1 0 
Henry Hallam, Esq.. 5 0| SirThomas Wilde, M.P. 1 1 
R. M. Milne = * - P. 2 0} An Old Friend of the 
J. G. Lockha 22 10 0 
James Loch, F 2 isq.. 5 O 
C. W. Dilke, Esq.. 2 2] T. J. Pettigrew, Esq... 1 1 
John Richa ardson, E sq. 5 5! Wm. Bell, Esq. M.D... 1 1 
Wm. Beattie, Esq.M.D. 5 5] Dr. Maccabe, M.D..... 1 1 
William Moxon, Esq... 5 5| Mrs. Toms ....... cone B SG 
Professor Smith «oe & O} Miss Lolley .. ........ 1 1 
Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 5 ©] Charles Wright, Esq... 1 1 
The Widow of Admiral Mrs. Wright .......... 11 
Sir G. Campbell,G.C.B. 10 0| Rev. J. Hunter ... .. ss 
7 " - = 
ATH OF HOMBURG, 


NEAR FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


THe Mrverit Warers of Howevrc take their rise at the 
foot of the Taunus Mountains, two hundred yards above the 
level of the sea 








lonics 


QTOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
KR 


| CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple 


| the Bank of E 


To the original springs, the reputation of | 


which is so perfectly established in Germany, there have lately | 





been joined fresh sources, which, from the intensity of their 
mineralization and the energy of their action in certain mor- 
bid cases, have ele vated them to the first rank among the 











gs of Homburg are five in number. 


They have | 


been analyzed by the celebrated Professor Liebig. Notwith- | 


standing the differences which exist between them, they may 
be considered as the same medicament diversely modified. 
Their mineral principles remain the same, with no other dif- 
ference than their quantities and proportions. This affords to 
the physicians the highly valuable advantage of applying to 
each individual case the peculiar water best adapted to it, and 
of modifying the treatment according to the course and pro- 
gress of the complaint. 

The internal use of these waters is of constant efficacy, 
above all, when drunk at their source: for then the vivifying 
air of the mountains, 
scene, and the abstraction from the cares of the world, concur 
in assisting the action of the medicinal beverage. 

The waters of Homburg are stimulant, tonic, alterative, and 
aperient 
tion of the disordered state of the stomach and other intestines, 
by g'ving a peculiar stimulus to these organs when necessary 
toexcite the abdominal circulation, toassist the secretory pro- 
cesses, and to regularize nutrition and assimilation. Their 
great success has been recognized in enlargementsof the liver, 
in affections of the spleen, 
hemorrhoids, and obstinate constipation. In gout and all 
affections produced by derangement of the digestive functions, 
most happy results are derived from them. 

During the four years which have elapsed since these springs 
first obtained their merited celebrity, the city of Homburg has 
greatly improved. A new town has grown up by the side of 
the old ; and new hotels and private houses afford to visiters all 
the comforts required by invalids, and luxuries to be found at 
the most favourite watering-places. 

The forests, which surround Homburg like arich zone, are 
pierced with rides and drives by which the residents at the 
baths may, with ease and pleasure, visit the Feldberg, the 
Rock of Elizabeth, Luther's Oaks, and ali the picturesque 
sites of the Taunus. 

The Directors of this grand establishment have constructed 
a magnificent Casino, which, by the beauty of its architecture, 
the excellence of its distribution, and the richness of its deco- 
rations, surpasses any building hitherto erected at any point 
on the banks of the Rhine. It contains splendid saloons for 
balls and concer's ; a cabinet for reading, in which are most of 
the German, French, English, Russian, Belgian, and Dutch 
journals ; a coffee-room ; a divan for smoking, opening on to a 
fine terrace laid with asphalt; and a grand diningroom, with 
& table-d’hote, served 4 la Francaise, twice a day, viz. at one 
and five o'clock. 

The excellent Orchestra, from the Theatre of Mentz, per- 
forms three times a day—in the morning, at the springs; in 
the afternoon, in the beautiful o— of the casino ; and in 
the evening, in the grand ball-roo' 

Concerts, balls, and fétes of oney description, sueceed cach 
other without interruption. 

The Directors shrink from no sacrifice to render this water- 
ing-place as delightful as possible to its visiters; and to this 
end have rented about 50,000 acres of forest-lands and plains, 
all abounding in game of every description, as well as areserve 

rk for the grandes chasses at the close of the winter season. 

Casino of Homburg is the only establishment of the kind 
that has enjoyed hitherto the privilege of remaining open all 
the year, and the continuation of its tables for play, its balls, 
Its concerts, and its hunting parties througho: 
season, makes it attract a numerous and select 





society from 
every quart roof 
journey from to Homburg, 
Cologne, Mentz, and Frankfort, is performed in forty-four 
hours. The distance from Hom got over 
in one hour and a half. Mail-coaches and run be- 
tween these places every hour. 


the diversion of mind by the moving | 


They are suited to all cases requiring an ameliora- | 


in hypochondria, jaundice, the | 





T? PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &e.— 
PATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat Pocket, 

at Payne's, 163, New Bond Street, opposite Clifford Street. 

Pedometers for Ladies, Pedometers for Military Paces, Sur- 


veying, &c. Soto ’ An i aA 
BBOTT’S, late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 


| 
| 


Ps BOW BREWERY PALE ALE.—This celebrated Beer | 


which has been held in such high repute in India for nearly a 
century, and is so strongly recommended by the faculty in this 


country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be | 


procured only by orders, addressed to E. Assort, Bow Brewery, 
his City Offic 4%, Gracechurch Street ; or from Dencan Lip- 
pie, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 

O EMIGRANTS.—AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the 
late T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi 
grantsand others that she continues to manufacture those Agri 
cultural Implements for which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized by the settlers of South Australia, Van Die 
men's Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co 
May be inspected daily as above 











CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
tually removed in Youth and Ladies and 
ST. JAMEs's, 
easily employe: d, 
outwardly or invisibly, without bands beneath the arms, un- 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. It is found 
highly beneficial to those much employed in reading, drawing, 
or music, and can be sent per post by Mr. A. Br von, 40, Tavi- 
stock Street, Strand, London; or full particulars on receiving 
a postage stamp. 


| RAWING-ROOM CLOCKS.—A. B. 

SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, London, opposite 
england, invite attention toa splendid variety of 
Kosewood, China, Bronze, and Ormolu CLOCKS ; they go for 
eight days, and strike the hours and half-hours. Price Four 
Guineas, Seven Guineas, and Ten Guineas each, and upwards 
The performance is warranted. A Pamphlet, with detailed 
lists of prices, and illustrated with Sketches, may be had, on 
application, gratis, or sent to all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, postage free, in answer to a paid letter 


HE*“. AND SON’S List or Bepprinc.— 
Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes,and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding ; no bed- 
steads or other furniture being ke pt. He,tandSon, Feather- 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Cha- 
pel,) Tottenham Court Road. 





and gently and eff 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the PATEN 












N°: 62, HOLBORN HILL, above 
AN drew’s Church.—We beg to thank our customers for the 
numerous orders received for the Brussels Carpeting at 2s.9$d., 

the Kidderminster at 2s. 6$d., and the 6-4 Printed Drugget at 
ls. 84d. a yard, which we hope pleased them. Of these lots 
we have some still. We now invite our friends to see the 
newest Carpeting, called Patent Tapestry, and some elegant 
patterns of Saxony and Velvet Piles, with borders fitted to 
angles. The colours are more briiliant than any heretofore 
seen in any grace ee from either the Levant or the Gobe- 

lins. OBSERVE—A large quantity of Hearth-rugs, suitable 
for any Sestciption of room, from 4s. Lid. to 10s. 9d. each, 
wholesale and retail. Cuantes Merxino & Co.’s Carpet, Quilt, 
Blanket, Table-linen, Furniture-print, Dimity, and Damask 


Warchouses. 
a LUXURIES for Warm or 
Wet Weather.—The attention of those who feel the in- 
convenience and inconsistency of wearing the same clothing 
in the hottest asin the coldest weather, is invited to BER 
DOE'S LIGHT SUMMER WATERPROOP FROCKS, OVER 
COATS, &c., to wear either with or in lieu of another coat, 
for which they will prove most agreeable substitutes. These 
well-known and gentlemanly garments are made in the best 
manner, equally free from vulgarity and singularity, are cua- 
se to exclude any rain whatever, and no untried novel 
, having been in extensive use among the respectable classes 
je than six years, A large stock of first-rate garments in 
Lama Cloths, and other new and greatly admired materials, 
manufactured expressly for W. B kept to select from, of 
which an inspection is confidently invited. Made only by W. 
Bearpoe, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c., 69, Cornhill, ‘North side 


EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c. &c. The very 
general and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce, 
having encouraged imitations, the proprietors have adopted 
Betts's Paten t Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words LEA and PE RRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” as a means of prc tion. Sold Wholesale, Retail, 
and for Exportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Biackwett, Soho Square ; Barctay and 
Sons, FP ‘arringdon Street; and by Venders of Sauces generally. 


\ EAT! MEAT! 25 Ibs. corned in five 
4 minutes, or salted in ten.—CARSON’S PATENT SALT- 
ING INSTRUMENT effects the above object all climates 
This instrument is much valued by cooks in private families, 
residents in the Tropics, captains, emigrants, hotel and eating- 
house-keepers, butchers, and curers. With it a joint need 
never be lost, as it may be salted at any time ; even at the in- 
stant a change is about to take place. Meat salted with this 
instrument is rendered more tender, and if dressed directly 
all the properties of fresh meat retained. Price 30s. to 50s. 
Cheap depots: C. Hocxin and Co. 3%, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, and |, Bishopsgate Street Within. Agents required 
for town and country. 


CHWEPPE 














































and CO., Wine Merchants, 

respectfully invite attention to their fine Stock of 
FOREIGN WINES, comprising the whole range of those 
usually in demand, but particularly refer to their Ports and 
Sherries. The prices of their Ports are regulated chiefly by 
the age in bottle, as they import none of inferior quality. 
Draught Port, at 30s. to 36s. ; old bottled Ports, 42s.,48s., 54s. 
Sherries of all kinds, pale, brown,and gold colour, at 30s., 34s., 
36s. ; and very superior, 42s., 48s., 51s. The usual variety of 
French and Rhenish Wines ; first growth, Lafitte and Cha- 
teaux Margeaux, 72s., 80s. ; second growth, 63s.; St. Jullien, 
40s. ; Champagnes, 54s. 63s. ; the finest, 80s. A rare selection 
of Hocksand Moselles, received direct from their agent on the 
Rhine, from 48s. to 98s. Lists of Wines and Spiri's sent on ap- 
plication, and country orders attended taimmediately on re- 
ceipt of a remittance ora reference.—Office, 51, Berners Street. 


\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, thatcleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and s' manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 











preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing — age all 
intermediate parties’ ts and destructive yy 


the luxw a Sponge. 
Mercaire’s sole establishmen Oxon Beret, ene deg 
from olles Street. Beware of the 
adopted by some houses. 


mance. 





8, New Burlington Street, June 21, 1845. 


R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 


a PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR 
ADHERENTS. By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq. Author of 
“Memoirs of the Court of England,” “George Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries,” &c. 2vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits from Original Paintings, &c. 
2 


The Concluding Volumes of 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE THE THIRD. Now first published from 
the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Dents 
LE MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE An Historical Ro- 


4. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN THE EAST, with H. M. 40th Regiment. Compris- 
ing an Account of its March from Deesa to Ferozepore, 
via Cutch, Scinde, Affghanistan, Peshawur, and the 
Punjaub. ty J. MarRrin BLADEN Newt, Capt. 40th 
Regt. 1 vol. 8vo. 


"SIMONDS D'EWES, Kant. 
During the Reigns of King James I. and King (¢ *harles I. 
Now tirst published from the original MSS. Edited with 
Notes and illustrated by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 
F.R.S. &e. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


THE DIARY OF SIR 





NEW WOR NOW READY. 





2. 

THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 
LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
Including numerous Letters and several Political charac- 
ters, now first published from the Original MSS. Printed 
uniformly with Mr. Bentley’s Collective Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. Edited with Illustrative 
Notes. By Lord Manon. 4 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 





2 
AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 
Second Series. Comprising incidents, official and 
personal, from 1819 to 1825. Among the former, Nego- 
tiations on the Oregon Question, and other unsettled 
questions between the United States and Great Britain. 
By Ricuarp Rusu, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States during the above 
2 vols. 8vo. 3 


A RESIDENCE 


years. . 
SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPAIN DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1835-1840. By Poco Mas. 2 vols, 


Svo. with illustrations. 
4. 

CHRONICLES OF FASHION, from the Time of 
Elizabeth to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in Manners, Amusements, Banquets, Costume, 
&c. By Mrs. Stone, Author of “* The Art of Needle- 
work,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 





AND COR- 
the Third 


”. 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by his GRANDson, 
Earl. 4 vols, 8vo. With — 


THE REV. FRANCIS "TRENC H’S DIARY OF A 
JOURN IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. Chiefly in 
the Year 1844. 2 vols. post 8vo. With Illustrations. 








‘ 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS SIMP- 
SON, THE ARCTIC DISCOVERER. By his Brother 
ALEXANDER Simpson, Esq., Member of the “ Institut 
d'Afrique.” 1] vol. 8vo. W _ a Portrait. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. To 
which are now first added, “* The Life of the Marquise Du 
Deffand,” “The Life of Rachael Lady Russell,” “ Fash- 
ionable Friends, aComedy, ” &c. By the Editor of “ The 
Letters of Madame Du Deffand.” New edition, revised 
2 vols. post 8vo. With a Portrait of the Author. 

RicHagD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


PUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 

} POWDER.—Ali the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, by a process which prevents any spon- 
taneous action upon each other, combined in one ¢ ompound 
powder—the effervescing solution of » hich in water is nearly 
tasteless. Being enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept 
securely corked, remain uninjured by humidity during the 
iongest sea voyage or land journey. The solution, besides 
being more palateabie, is made in much less time, and with 
infinitely less trouble than that produced with the two pow- 
ders prepared in the usual way.—Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles,( which 
are enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a measure and 
spoon,) by the preparer, Tnowas Burien, Chemist, 4, Cheap- 
side ; and J. Sanoen, 150, Oxford Street, London. 


\ OXON’S EFFERVESCENT MAGNESIAN 





















APERIENT.—tThis agreeable and efficient Aperient is 
peculiarly adapted for the use of persons subject to habitual 
or casual Costiveness, Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Head, Sick Hea Ni Irritation of the Stomach, 
Vomiting, and other ‘ments frequently attendant upon 
a studious and sedents Ary life. Its operation is unattended by 
pain; scarcely interferes with the ordinary occupations ; 
does not induce any liability to take cold from exposure ; and, 
unlike calomel, and those drastic Aperients taken under the 
form of Pills, does not establish a necessity for the constant 
use of purgative medicines. It is an excellent remedy for the 
disagreeable effects of excess, either in eating or drinking ; 
it also instantly cures Heartburn, prevents and relicves Gout, 
Piles, and Fistula, and is the best Aperient saline draught in 

all Fe rile affections. Prepared only by Henjn. Moxon and 
Sons, Chemists, Hull, Sold Retail, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., and 
is. 6d., and in stoppered Bottles, at 6s. and I1s., by all respect- 
able Medicine Venders. Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, 
Suttons, Edwards, and all other Medicine Houses, London ; 
J. and R. Raimes, Edinburgh and Dublin; Butler, Dublin; 
Dennis, York, &c. &c. 


O LADIES —ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR.— 
This royally-patronized and universally -edopted specific 
is a balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid, composed chiefly of 
extracts from the most rare flowers and herbs of an Eastern 
clime; its discovery by a lady of rank was no less singular 
than its effects have been felicitous during the last thirty 
years. It is the mildest and most efficacious preparation ever 
known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles, discolorations, 
and other disfigurements of the skin. The radiant bloom it 
imparts to the cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces 
on the hands, arms, and neck, render it indispensable to a 
toilet. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful after 
ing, in allaying all irritation of the skin, and rendering it —_ 
and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Cavrion.—The great demand for this article excites the cupi- 
pA of Panprineipled nomen. who b= ~+ the most spurious 
“ Genuine " 


“is prepared sole by A. Row: y and Box wvahan the 
‘xp 1? 
Saas 7 land's Kalpaoe” on the the woegpets 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


R. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH IMME- 
DIATELY THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

As related by Herself in Conversations with her Phy- 
Sician, comprising her opinions, with Anecdotes of the 
most Remarkable Persons of her Time. 

3 vols. small Svo. with Portrait, &c. 
EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 

Edited by the Baroness DE CALABRELLA. 
Superbly embellished with 24 Steel Engravings by the 
first Artists, from Designs by George Cattermole, Esq. 

7 vo. 


THE STORY OF A RO? AL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
about Queen Elizabeth, 


“No scandal The 


Critic. 


I hope ?” 


4. 
A SECOND EDITION OF “SELF.” 
By the author of “Cecil;” with an Address to the 
Public, by the Author, 


3 vols. 


ARE NOW READY. 
5. 
The Third Volume of 
THE NELSON LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 
6. 
THE WHITE SLAVE; or the Russian Peasant Girl. 
By the Author of * Revelations of Russia.” 
3 vols. 
N, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
_St reet. 


THE FOLLO WING 


Henry Cotsen 


Now ready, 


N EMOIRS 


in 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 28s. bound, 


OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 
CONSORT OF GEORGE 
and King of England; including her Diary of the Con- 
versations of various Distinguished Personages of her 
Times, and Selections from her Correspondence. Now 
first published from the originals. 

The story of the life and fate of Sophia Dorothea has 
hitherto been almost unknown in this country, in conse- 
quence of the strenuous endeavours of her persecutors to 
involve their chief incidents in an impenetrable mystery. 
Late discoveries in the archives of the principal German 
Courts and some private MSS. collections have, however, 
brought to light the whole of the 
this Princess; in which her wrongs and sufferings till 
her death, after thirty-two years incarceration, are 
brought forward in a picture of court life in the last cen- 
tury ; 
tion can do justice. 

Henry Coisusy, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 










; Just Publishe extra cloth, 4s. 6d. 
HE GOLDMAKERS’ VILLAGE ; from the 


German of HEINRICH ZsCHOKKE. 

“ We cordially recommend the ‘ Goldmakers’ Village * 
to all who feel an interest in whatever can elevate the 
moral character or improve the social condition of our 
species.”—John Bull. 

“The * Goldmakers’ Village’ 
terest by all classes of society, 
—Morning Post. 

“A more charming volume than this we never perused. 
Its tone and bearing are of the right sort ; and as it merits 
so it is sure to gain extensive popularity.”— Atlas. 

“ Seven editions attest the popularity of this tale in 
Germany ....... which will be read with pleasure and 
profit by all who interest themselves in the problems 
relative to the social condition of the empire.”— Critic. 

London: James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


will be perused with in- 


~ Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royal Highness Prince ‘ 
é DOTT 
Now ready, Vol. I., price 25s. royal 8vo., 


HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 

ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By J. C. 

TARVER, French Master, Eton College. English and 
French Purt. 

DistincuisHinae Features. — Literary, Scientific, 
Commercial, and Colloquial Acceptations, under distinct 
heads. The Exact French Equivalent, as well as Col- 
loquial Illustrations, pointing out the difference of con- 
Struction between the two Languages, especially where 
Prepositions are used, thus enabling the student to se- 
lect the right word, and construe correctly. 

Also, 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

PROGRESSIVE ORAL LESSONS for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION : or viva voce practice in rendering 
the Colloquial English Phraseology into French ; fol- 
lowed by a Selection of Latin Sentences and Passages 
to be translated into French. By Messrs. J. Cu. TARVER, 
French Master, Eton, and H. Takver, Assistant French 
Master, Eton. 

Also, Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NOUVEAUX VOCABULAIRES et DIALOGUES 
FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, a lusage des Eleves d’Eton ; 
suivis de legonsde repetition. Par J.C. Tarver. 

_ Do Lav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 


RELAND.—IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 
of IRISH AFFAIRS, it is of the utmost importance 
to the British people to possess the means of accurate and 
impartial information respecting public feeling and po- 
litical events in Ireland. The Irish Newspapers, with 
very few exceptions, are the biassed organs or mere 
agents of parties, political and religious ; and it is con- 
sequently difficult to know from them the true character 
of parties, or the real merits of the important questions 
now agitating that country. 
THE NORTHERN WHIG, 
Published in Belfast, every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at the Office in Calender Street, 
Has uniformly studied, in its advocacy of the rights and 
interests of all, to merit the character of being strictly 
impartial ; and this character it has maintained during 
its whole course of upwards of twenty years. Those of 
the British public who wish to obtain a perfectly in- 
dependent and true account of Irish Affairs, can order 
this paper through the following Agents— 
Messrs. Barker and Wurrs, 33, Fleet Street. 
ee Ww. Dawson & Son, 76, Cannon Street, City. 
.- Newrow and Co. 2, Warwick 
- C. Mrrenext, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
es J. CLayrow, 320, Strand. 
Terms: Yearly Subscription, 2J. 10s.; Half-Yearly, 
11. 5s. ; Quarterly, 12s. 6d. ; Single Paper, 4d. 


singular history of 


the peasant and the peer.” | 


LATEST ACCOUNT OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Now ready, with Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


NEW ZEALAND, F 


ROM 1839 TO 1844. 


With some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonization of the Island. 
By E. J. WAKEFIELD, Esq. 








Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 
M* MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS R. NEWBYS NEW WORKS BY 
4) FOR TRAVELLERS. P OPULAR AUTHORS. 
1. 
The following are published— On Monday the 22d, in 2 vols. 
1. HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY and the HINTS TO A SOLDIER ON SERVICE. 
RHINE. 12s. By W. H. Maxwe.t, Esq. Author of “ Stories of 


2. HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the 


| TYROL. 10s. 
3. HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND and the 

ALPS. 10s. 
4. HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PYRE- 

NEES. 12s. 
5. HAND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 15s. 


6. HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and FLO- 


RENCE. 12s. 
7. HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 
Price 15s. 
8. HAND-BOOK of GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 10s. 6d. 
| 9. HAND-BOOK of PAINTING-ITALY. 12s. 
10. HAND-BOOK for RUSSIA, SWEDEN, NOR- 


I., Elector of Hanover | 


to the extraordinary features of which no imagina- | 


} 


WAY, and DENMARK, 12s. 
ll. HAND-BOOK for EGYPT and THEBES. 
12. HAND-BOOK for SPAIN. (In Jury.) 
Joun Mcurray, Albemarle Street. 


THITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
COPYRIGHT WORKS. 
MODERN AND STANDARD AUTHORS—ENGLISH 


42s. 


AND FOREIGN, s. d. 
Arago’s Lectures on AStromomy ««----+eeeeeeeeee 2 0 
Bell's Life of Mary Queen of Scots «.....6+e0eeee. 3 6 
Browning's History of the Huguenots .....-...++.- 6 0 
Carrick’s L ife of Wallace... ...-cceeecceeeeerees 0 


Daubigne’s History of the Reformation, some each 36 





Geijer’s History of the Swedes. In parts, each. 2 6 
Inglis’s France, Switzerland, &e. cctbeseubbantiens 3 0 
Inglis’s Solitary Walks «.....--s+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 6 
Inglis’s Tales of Ardennes. .........+00eeeeeeeeee 1 0 
Koch’s History of Europe «......-.--seeeeeeeeees 6 0 
Leigh Hunt's 100 Romances of Real Life......---- 3 6 
Michelet’s History of France. Parts, each.....--- 366 
Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century .. 2. 0 
| Procter’s History of Italy... .+++-+-eeeceeeeeeees 6 0 
Ranke’s History of the Popes «.....0--eeeeeeeeeee 12 0 


| the best paper, 


Ranke’s Ottoman Empire (completing the foregoing 





WOTK) oc ccces seccssercsesesssecseeeseceseees 3.0 
Smyth's Biographies of Westminster Abbey ...--- 7 0 
Smyth's Biographies of St. Paul’s ....-+++++++++++ 3 6 
Stow’s Survey of London, with Notes, &e. ...-...- 5 6 
The Favourite of Nature, Fourth Edition. ........ 3 6 
Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest.....--- 7 0 
Thierry’s Merovingian Era, Essays, &c. ...-.--+++-+ 46 
Tytler’s Elements of Universal History, greatly en- 

Rammed 2.0. ccccsccccccccccccccsccccscccccccese 6 


Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. In parts, 

COCK. ccc cccccccvccsccccvcccescesesesessesses % 
Thiers’ Consulate and Empire. In parts, each.... 2 6 
United States Exploring Expedition. Parts. In the press. 

*,* These Works are printed in a very clear type on 
and a half-crown part contains as much 


| as an ordinary Svo. volume of 400 pages, usually charged 





10s. and 12s. A more detailed prospectus can be had 
gratis of any retail bookseller. 
Large 8vo. sewed ; price ls. extra each in cloth, 
WHitTAKerR and Co. London; and to be had of all 
sooksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Published 3)st March 1845, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 

price Is. 

100D!—A Proposition on the NATIONAL 

J DEBT ; with the Ways and Means of the Riddance 
from all Oppressive Taxes; together with a Supplement 
to the Appendix. By LUKE JAMES HANSARD. Feb. 1845. 

The Supplement is published to illustrate, by figures 
taken from Parliamentary Documents, the now facts and 
circumstances materially affecting the prospective wel- 
fare of the country, inasmuch as this welfare hangs upon 
the National Debt. 

Printed and published by Loke James Hawnsarp, 6, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers. 

As to the practical Philosophy of the scheme— 

Of this I'll give you more anon, 
When principles have won their way, 
How rracricatcy that is done, 
Which “ Sovereign Good" to man can sway. 


June 1845. sath 4 L. J. H. 
P seeaagge mt of the PRESS thereon. No. 1. 
Demy 8vo. 28 pp. Price ld. 
| yp arma OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


hereon. No. 21 Demy 8vo. 31 PP. _Price id. 


YUPPLEME NT TO THE APPENDIX 

to “ THE PROPOSITION ‘ GOOD!" ON THE 

NATIONAL DEBT.” By Luke James HANsaRD.— 
4th March 1845. 

CONTENTS : 





Showing the 


Hitherto Progressive In- | The Ways and Means of 
crease and Probable Fu- the Ability to pay the 
ture Increase of the Na- WEDL «eee ee vere p. 51. 
tional Debt... ...- p. 47- | England’s Position and 

Annual Charges in Main- Prospect in relation to 
taining the Debt. p. 47. her Debt........ p. 54 


Ability of the Community, | Venice, the Origin of the 


as a State, Now or at a Funding System, now 
Distant Time, to pay its reduced from Compara- 
Debt... ++-+++++++ p. 48. tive Splendour and Com- 


mercial Importance p. 55. 
A kindly Hint to England 
and to the Fundholders 
of her Debt... p. 54-56. 


Inclination or Disposition 
of the Community to pay 
its Debt, looking to the 
Habits of its long-accus- 
tomed Usage .... p. 50. 
The price of the Supplement separately is One Penny, 

or it is given Gratis to , Purchasers of “ The Proposition 

on the National Debt 
Printed and Published by Luge James Hansakp, near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields,— 1845. 








Waterloo.” 
1. 

In 3 vols. on Monday the 
WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 
1. 

Gray's New Novet. 
Just ready, 3 vols. 
THE BOSOM FRIEND. 
By the Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,” 
of the Family.” 


23d inst 
A Novel. 


Mrs. 
* Belle 


Iv. 
Miss Rost ELLen Henparik’s NEw Nove. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 

THE ASTROLOGER’S DAUGHTER. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Dutchess of Cambridge. 
v. 

New HAND-BOoK FoR ToURISTs 
THE MEUSE, THE MOSELLE, AND THE RHINE, 
A Six Weeks’ Tour through the finest River 
Scenery in Europe. 

No. IL. on the Ist Jury, price ls. 

THE TRAVELLER’S MAGAZINE. 

“Considerable talent is brought to bear upon this 
novelty, which will obtain popularity.”— Bell's Messenger, 

“This is decidedly one of the best conceived designs 
which has been started for many years.”—Cambridge 
Advertiser. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
1. THE BREACH OF PROMISE. A Novel. 
‘s 2. THE FORD FAMILY IN [RELAND. 
vols. 
3. THE COLLEGE CHUMS. A Novel. 2 vols. 
4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST. 1 vol. 
5. THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 2 vols. 
6. THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
3 vols. 
THE WARD OF THE CROWN. A Novel. 3 vols, 
8. THE FREAKS OF CUPID. A Novel. 3 vols. 
9. ST. ETIENNE. A Novel. 3 vols 


Just Published, 
In imperial 4to., 37. 3s. ; Proofs on India Paper, 4/. 4s., 
7 E PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
of ART. By J. D. Harpine, Author of “ Elemen- 
tary Art.” With numerous Illustrations, drawn and en} 
graved by the Author. 

The subjects theoretically and practically treated of are 
Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and 
Shade, Effect and Colour. 

The work forms a volume of the same size as “ Ele- 
mentary Art.” 


3 vols. 
A Novel. 





On 28th June will be published, in large 8vo., 4s. 6d., 
handsgmely bound in cloth and gilt, Volume I. of 


HE EDINBURGH TALES: containing 
Nineteen Stories of Novelettes, by Mrs. JounsTong, 
(the Conductor,) Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Crowe, Miss Tytler, Mr. Howitt, Mr. Quillinan, Mr. 
Carlyle, Colonel Johnson, and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder; 
and an amount of Letterpress equal to that of Nine 
Volumes of the ordinary novel size, costing 10s. 6d. each. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


Just Published. 
1. 


MR. JAMES’S LAST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


=? SMUGGLE R 
By G. P. . JaMeEs, Esq. 
THOM’S , POEMS 


In post 8vo. price 5s. with a portrait, the second 
edition, with additions, 

RHYMES and RECOLLECTIONS of a HAND-LOOM 
WEAVER. By Witt1amM Tuom, of Inverury, Aber- 
deenshire. 

An Edition on large paper, illustrated with plates, will 
be published in a few months, price 20s. 


Tn post 8vo. price 9s. cloth gilt, 
NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
By E. P wren 


THE 


In post 8vo. 8s. cloth, with map by Arrowsmith, 
SYDNEY AND so By C. J. Baker, Esq. 


In post 8vo. oth, with map, 
THE PUNJAUB. By Lieut.-Col. STErnsacu, 
late of the Lahore Service. 


In a few days, in demy 8vo, with numerous illustrative 
diagrams, 

AN INQUIRY into the NATURE and COURSE of 
STORMS in the INDIAN OCEAN SOUTH of the 
EQUATOR; with a view of Discovering their Origin, 
Extent, Rotative Character, and other concomitant pha- 
nomena. With Remarks on the Season, Winds, and 
State of the Atmosphere favourable to their develop- 
ment; for the practical purpose of enabling Vessels to 
ascertain the Proximity of a Hurricane, and their rela- 
tive position to its vortex. Also, on the best 
means of Avoiding the Danger. By ALEXANDER THOM, 
Surgeon Eighty-sixth Regiment. 





On July Ist, in mediam 8vo. aot, Steet 
THE FIFTH VOLUME of the NEW at. LLUS+ 
TRATED EDITION of the WORKS of G JAMES, 
mi in Arms, 





taining 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS; or per ay yee 
London : SurrH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





A FEW WORDS ON THE NEW IRISH 
COLLEGES. By Nemo. Price Sixpence, 
saeiee 3 Hovuiston and Stomeman, 65, Tgaqenoster 





roady, with numerous illust: 8, 2 vols, post Bv; 
TRAVELS in NORTH ERICA; ‘ith 
Geological Observations on the United States, Cana- 
and Nova Scotia. By CHanves LYett, F.R.S. 
_JouN McBRar, Albemarle Street. 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 


Complete i 
Tos HISTORY OF HOLLAND, from the 








Beginning of the Tenth to the End of the Eighteenth 
entury. By C. M. Davies. 
The Third Volume may be had separat 
sets, price 12s. 
London: Jonny W. PARKER, West Strand. 


DR. | SMITH’S eomeet, eeoreest ARY. 

Next week, with 200 are 12mo., 10s. 6d., 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. OF GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the use of Young 
olars. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. By 
WittraM Saira, LL.D. Jonun Murray, Albemarle 
Street ; Taycor and WALTON, Upper Gower Street. 


THOM’S POEMS. 

In a few days, second edition, with Additions, 12mo. 
price 5s.; also preparing for — A = copies 
in 8vo. fine paper, 20s. illustrated with P! 

HYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS. OF A 
HAND-LOOM WEAVER. By Wi1114M Tuo, of 
Inverury, Aberdeenshire. 
Suiru, Evpex, and Co. Cornhill, London. _ 





ly, to comph 








Just published, in i vol. royal 8vo. pric 
TREATISE ON THE LAW OF “CON- 
F< piielmery he and parties to Actions ex contractu (with 
and Statutes). By ©. G. Appison, 
ta. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Owen Ricuarps, Law Publisher, 194, Fleet 
Street, and Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs, 
Paternoster Row. 








—by post 
HAT TO ‘EAT. DRIN ‘K, AND 
AVO 1 D. 
“ How we should live—whateat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threescore years and ten.” 
Ry R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &c. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


“MISS BARRETT’S POEMS. 
In 2 vols. 12s. cloth. 
OEMS By E. B. Barrett. 
Also, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, 
POEMS. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
Epw ARD Moxon, 4 44, Dover Street. 


Third edition, in 2 yols. price 1 2s. cloth, 











OEMS. By Aurrep TeEnnyson. 
Also, 

1. SPENSER’S WORKS. Life by Topp. 16s. cloth. 

2, CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Iutroduction, 


by Tyrwmitr. 16s. cloth. 
Epwaarp Moxon, 44, Dov er Street. 


Iné volumes, price 30s 
ORDSW ORES POETIC, AL’ WORKS. 
1. WORDSWORTHS POEMS of EARLY and LATE 
YEARS. 9s. cloth 
EXCURSION. A Poem. Price 
SONNETS. Price 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


&e., 








2. 
6s. cloth. 
3 





POEMS BY ee ROGERS, ESQ. 
In 2 vols. ee vet A 128 bc eg bee 4 designs by 
OEM 3" BY “SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
Each volume my, be had separately. 
In 2 pocket vols, mastrated by numerous woodcuts, 
0s. cloth, 

POEMS. Be gusts Reaina, Ene. 
Each volume may be had separately. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 20 vignettes, from designs by 
Turner, and 37 woodcuts, 








from designs by Harvey, 
20s. boards, 

AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

4 Also, 
1. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In one 
vol. &s. cloth. 

2. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In medium 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

3. CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. In | vol. 8vo. 


16s. cloth 
Epwarp Moxow, 44, , Dover Street. 








On 30th Ji post Svo. 2s 
JOURNAL “of RESE ARCHES 
in NATURAL HISTORY, kept during a gag 
round the WORLD. Ry Cmaritzes Darwin, Esq. 
cond Edition, with Additions. Part I. 


20—21. BRAC HALL. 
Invine. 
~ No. 19, ALGIERS— ABD-EL-KADER 
Ss. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
— For san os GRASON. 


HE LADY'S GUIDE STO T THE HE POULTRY- 
YARD, GARDEN, AND KITCHEN. 
FARING FOR LADIES; a Companion to the 


By WasHINGTON 
and THE 





and Dairy. Foolscap 8vo. 88. 
2. GA ENING FOR LADIES ; or Plain Directions 
Peer es = Ge Tee By Mrs. Lovpon. Fools- 


6s. 
a MODERN BOTANY FOR LADIES; a Guide to 
the C of Plants. By Mrs. Loupon. Fools- 


lteric COOKERY FOR LADIES; contain- 
b> F.0d! cana By Mrs. Runperyt. Fools- 
cap 8yo. 
* The Works are Sold separately. 
* Jenn Meuunan, Aibwuntie Steet 














Just ne handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo., 
0s. 6d., a New and Revised Edition of 
ray Y: a Poem in Four Cantos, with Notes. 
¢ Epwunxp Redpe, Author of “ Catiline,” | 
*ipecord the Pyramids,” &c. 
London : : enemas, Brows, GREEN, a and LoNcMANS. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
HE MISSION; or Scenes in Africa. By | 
Capt. Marsyat, é -B., Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
By the same author, 
MASTERM AN READY; or the Wreck of the Pa- 
cific. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, 22s. 6d- 
THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 2 vols. feap. 8vo- 
price 12s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and LoneMANs. 








E 





SIR KR. ADAIR’S MISSION TO CONSTANTINOPLE. | 


Published this day, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 
HE NFGOTIATIONS for the PEACE of the 
DARw \NELLES, in 1808-9; with Despatches 
and Officia! ocuments. By the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Apam, G. 3. 
ntly, by the same author, 8vo. 18s. 

AY RICAL MEMOIR of a MISSION to the 
f VIENNA in 1806. With a Selection from 
t... aespatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 

London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 

Just published, 3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 
HE WORKS of the REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. 

*,* This Collection consists of the author’s Contribu- 
tions to the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” “ Peter Plymley’s Let- 
ters on the Catholics,” and other miscellaneous works. 
To which are now first added—Three Letters on Rail- 
ways; Letter to Mr. Horner; Two Letters on American 
Debts; a Prayer; Changes (never before published); a 
Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 

London : LONGMAN, Brown, G REEN and LONGMANS. 


MR. M’CULLOCH’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published, 1 vol. Svo. 14s. cloth, 
HE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY; a Classified Catalogue of Select Publi- 
cations in the different departments of that Science ; with 
Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. 
M‘CuLtocn, Esq. 
Recently, by the same author, 8vo. 15s. 
A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTI- 





CAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING 
SYSTEM. 
_ London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW WORK BY THE “AU THOR OF “ THE 
MODERN SYRIANS.” 
On Wednesday next will be published, post 8vo. 
ERVIA, the Youngest Member of the Euro- 
pean Family; or a Residence in Belgrade, and Tra- 
vels through the Highlands and Woodlands of the Inte- 
rior, during the Years 1843 and 1844. By ANDREW 
ARBCHIBALD Paton, Esq. 
Recently, by the same author, post 8vo. 10s. 6c. 

THE MODERN SYRIANS ; or Native Society in 
Damascas, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. 

“ Makes larger additions to the common stock of in- 
formation concerning Syria than any work which could 
easily be named since Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria 
appeared.” — Eclectic Review. 

London: LonemMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS.— 


This day, post 8vo. with illustrations, 12s. 
HARICLES ; or Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS. With Excursus 
and Notes. By Professor W. A. Becker. Translated 
by the Rev. F. Mercatre, M.A., Fellow of Lincoin 
College, Oxford. 
Also, uniformly with the above, 12s. 
BECKER’S GALLUS ; or Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus. With Notes and Excursus illustrative of 
the Manners and Customs of the Romans. Translated 
by the Rev. F. Mercaure, M.A. 
London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


W. AVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
Volume Eighth “* = age b ~ is nuw Ready, 
1. 88., con’ 

UENTIN DURW ARD omy ‘ST. RONAN’S 

WELL, with Nine Steel, and nearly Two Hundred 

Wood Engravings, from Designs by STANFIELD, E. 
LANDSEER, LAUDER, and others. 

Many of the Mustrations of ‘‘ Quentin Durward” are 
from drawings in the Royal Library, Paris, made ex- 
pressly for this work. Those of “St. Ronan’s Well” 
apply to the River Tweed, and vicinity. 

Volume Nine, to appear in November, will contain Il- 
lustrations of the Holy Land, from the pencils of the late 
Sir D. Wirxte, R.A. and D. Roszrts, R.A. 

R. CapE.., Edinburgh ; Hovtston and STONEMAN, 

London. 


Just out, price 
ERDICTS OF CORON ER'S JURIES: 
CASE of Mr. CORDWELL. ByP. F. Cunm, M.D. 

“In the office of Coroner, Mr. Wakley has earned 
more notoriety than repute, and his repute will not be 
improved by the present publication. Dr. Curie’s lucid 
statement of Mr. Cordwell’s case, shows that it was ra- 
tionally considered, and that there is certainly no evi- 
dence but that it was rightly treated.”—Spectator. 

“We cannot understand why a Coroner and his Jary 
should have had to inquire into the death at all ; unless, 
indeed, it was to do some injury to Dr. Curie. As things 
have happened, however, it is evident that he comes 
best, and indeed, well alone out of the business.”—Zco- 
nomist. Samvet Hicnter, 32, Fleet Street. 


June 18th, just published, demy 8vo. price Is 
HO IS TO PAY OFF THE NOTES"? 
A QUESTION on the Proposition “ Geoop!” 
answered in a Letter to the Editor of the Bra and the 
British Public ;—with the subjanctive “ Who 
and what is to pay off the now existing ‘ Evil’ of the 
National Debt 2?” By Luxe JAmMEs HANSARD. 

This Letter has been written and is published in order 
that it may be ascertained whether the Proposition 
“ Good!” is to be fooled into an ignominious rest by an 
exclusive Newspaper influence of one man’s wanton 








ortinted and published by Luke James Hansarp, 6, 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, London ; and may 
be had of all 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 165 of the 
h Review ” are requested to be sent to the 
shérs by TuuasDAY the 26th; and Bixts on or be- 
fore SATURDAY next the 28th instant. 
2, Paternoster Rov Row, 2ist June 1845. 
HT’s ‘WEEKLY VOLU ME. This Day. 
| ISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATES- 
MEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE TIME OF 
GEORGE IIL.; to which are added, Remarks on Party, 
and an Appendix. First Series. Vol. I. By Henry Lord 
Brovcsam, F.R.S., and Member of the National Insti- 
tute of France. 
London: Cuar.Les Knicut and Co., 


22, Ludgate Street. 


On the 30th June, price 4s. 6d., in embossed cloth, 


HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
Third Volume, New Series, - prising Familiar 
Sketches, Moral Essays, Poetry, Tales, Biographic 





Sketches, and Miscellaneous Articles of Instruction and 
Entertainment. 

*,* Vols. | and 2 of the New Series—complete sets of 
the First Series—and also odd Numbers, may always be 
had from the publishers. 

*“ Chambers’ Journal is nobly working its way as one 
of the great regenerators. We wish it God speed.”— 
Sheffield Tris. 

London: Wa. S. Orrand Co., Amen Corner ; and sold 
by all Booksellers and New svenders. 


K NGLAND’S TRIUMPHANT | VIC TORY.— — 
J The GLORIOUS 18th of JUNE 1815.—The Pro- 
prietors of the PICTORIAL TIMES will present to the 
British Nation this day their beautiful Engraving, 33 
inches by 24, of the BATTLE OF WATERLOO, which 
is considered by the first artists to be the finest specimen 
of engraving in the world. The Picror1aL Times of that 
day will also contain, not only a complete History of the 
Battle, but also from 20 to 30 other Engravings, itlus- 
trative of that glorious conquest, and a beautiful Por- 
trait of the Emperor Napoleon. The charge for this 
superb Engraving and the Paper will be One Shilling. 
To be had of all Booksellers and News-agents in the 
United Kingdom. 
Office, 351, Strand. 


OLBURN’S “NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE.”—The Editorship of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine” having devolved on Mr. W. Hanrnisonw 
AINsworTtH, he will in future make it the exclusive 
medium for the publication of his own works. Under his 
influence, also, many writers of estimation in Literature 
will become Contributors to this Miscellany, and thus 
elevate still higher the distinguished character which has 
placed it at the head of its class. To the Authors who 
have lately given lustre to the pages of “ Colburn’s 
Magazine,” such as Mr. W. H. Maxwell, Mrs. Trollope, 
the Hon. G. 8S. Smythe, Mr. Robert Bell, Miss Strick- 
land, Mr. Thackeray, and the Author of “ Peter Prig- 
gins,” Mr. Ainswortu will add others arising out of his 
own connexion ; among whom will be found his relative, 
the enterprising and erudite traveller, Mr. Francis Ains- 
worth, who will continue the narrative of his researches 
connected with the Euphrates Expedition ; Mr. Oxen- 
ford, whose lyrical translations from the German have 
enriched the stores of modern poetry ; Mr. Dudiey Cos- 
tello, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Charles Ollier, whose domes- 
tic stories have found an echo in every breast; Mr. 
Thomas Wright, whose profound knowledge of English 
Antiquities and the early sources of English Literature 
has contributed largely to public instruction and enter- 
tainment ; Mr. Forrest, Mr. Charles Hooton, Mr. John 
Barrow, Captain Medwin, together with the Author of 
“ Hillingdon Hall,” Lord Albert Conyngham, and several 
writers eminent not only for talent but for high rank. 
Mr. Arnswortn will continue his “ REVELATIONS 
of LONDON ” in the “ New Monthly Magazine ” ; and 
in a SUPPLEMENT, (to be delivered gratis with the July 
Number,) the entire preceding parts of the Romance 
will be reprinted. He will also immediately commence 
in the “ New Monthly Magazine,” a new Historical 
Romance, called “ KENSINGTON PALACE; OR 
GEORGE Il. AND QUEEN CAROLINE.” 
Henry CoLsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
On Monday next, 8vo. price 5s. Vol. VI. Part I. of the 
OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
CONTENTS : 
Mr. Corringham’s Prize Essay on the Agriculture of the 
County of Nottingnam. 
Mr. Williams: On Tenant’s Right in unexhausted Im- 
provements. 
The Loughborough Agricultural Society : On the Out- 
going Tenant's Claim in unexhausted Improvements. 
Mr. Hannam's Prize Essay on the Theory and Applica- 
tion of Bones as a Manure for the Turnip Crop. 
Mr. Spooner: On Bones and Sulphuric Acid. 
Mr. Dobito’s Prize Essay on Fattening Cattle. 
Mr. Watson's Prize Essay on reclaiming Heath Land. 
Mr. White’s Prize Essay on making Cheshire Cheese. 
Mr. Parkes: On the Cost of Drainage. 
The Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot: On Deep Draining. 
Mr. Curtis : On Insects affecting the Corn Crops. 
Mr. Bowly’s Prize Essay on One-horse Carts. 
Mr. Thompson : On Curl and Dry Rot in Potatoes. 
Mr. Barclay, M.P.: On the Comparison of Guano with 
other Manures. 
Mr. Pusey, M.P.: On the St. John’s Day Rye. 
Mr. Baker: On a variety of Rye as Green Fodder. 
Mr. Galton: On the Improvement of a Shaking Bog, 
Mr. Parker: On Shallow Cultivation on a Light Moory 
Farm. 
Mr. Barclay, M.P.: On the advantage of thick Sowing. 
Mr. Grigor’s Prize Essay on Fences. 
The Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P.: Report on Improvements 
by thorough Draining. 
Mr. Leigh: On Stall-Feeding. 
Rev. A. Huxtable: On Shed-Feeding Sheep. 
Mr. Davis: On Sulphuric Acid and Bones as Compost. 
Mr. Purchas : On Sulphuric Acid and Bones for Turnips- 
Mr. Grant: On Hedges. 
Mr. Payne: On a Drain Level. 
Mr. Grieve: On Mode of attaching Horses for igre 9 
Jounw Mcrrar, Albemarle Street. 
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